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And ye shall be betrayed both by parents and brethren, and kinsfolks, 


and friends ; and some of you they shail put to death. 
Sr. Luke, xxi. 16. 
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An Original View of the Night of Treason; shewing in this 
night when the rebellious Jews rejected the truth that Pilate 
was a traitor to Cesar ; Judas guilty of the most complicate 
treachery ; and that Peter, afier the three denials, according 
to a distinct Prediction, three times Apostatised. By the Rev. 
Frederic Thruston, M. A. 8vo. Pp. 284. Ss. in boards. Long- 


man. 1814. 


We have before us a new and a very curious volume, sent forth 
in the nineteenth century, to convince tle world, that there are 
even historical parts of holy writ, apparently the most plain, 
and, certainly, upon which the most attention has been be- 
stowed, which, nevertheless, and if not misunderstood, have by 
no means been viewed in their full light. The Night of Trea- 
son, or the Night of the Apprehension of Jesus, is the chosen 
subject; and, although human observation has long been 
anxiously fixed upon the ill deeds of these solemn hours, yet 
it may be found, that the effects of that deluge of gothic 
ignorance, which flooded away almost all the knowledge of the 
primitive christians, have net even yet ceased; and that some- 
thing of christian information is yet to be recovered from the 
wreck of ages. The most singular novelty of this work re- 
gards the fall of Peter, which is shewn in many respects to 
have been of a deeper die, and fulfilling a more peculiar and 
accurate prediction, than the world has been accustomed to 
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observe. ‘The author proposes to demonstrate that Peter, 
according toa double prediction, twice denied his Lord three 
times, and he seems to make out his case, by a table of paral- 
lels, to which we cannot propose any strong objections, and 
which, in the author’s idea, demonstrate the three last denials 
to have been apostasies. But the proceedings, and the fate of 
Judas, are more dreadfully interesting, viewed in the new light 
in which our author has placed them ; and, accustomed from 
our earliest years to contemplate the ‘character of the traitor 
with unmixed abhorrence, we have learned to feel pity for his 
fate, and even respect for some strong feelings of remaining 
virtue in his bosom. Yet it is neither upon Peter nor upon 
Judas that we would turn our present reflections. There is a 
third and principal character in the tragedy of this night, in 
whose conduct we may be as deeply interested as for Judas 
and Peter ; and who gives our author the amplest occasion for 
the display of sentiments, which ought to animate every breast 
in these days of religious insubordination on the one side, and 
predominant superstition on the other. In his investigation, 
indeed, of the conduct of Pilate, in which we purpose to fol- 
low him, we shall perceive, in some degree, all the peculiarities 
of our author’s style, sentiments, and argument. We shall 
perceive his acuteness and ingenuity in bringing even the 
smallest incident to bear upon his subject; we shall perceive 
his power of grouping, and painting to the life, or beyond the 
life, the manliness of his Christian sentiments, and the feeling 
eloquence of his impassioned descriptions. ‘As supporters of 
the pure church established in England, against Popish 
tyranny, and schismatical anarchy; as supporters of the 
constitution against popular misrule and rash innovation, we do 
not hesitate to offer Mr. Thruston the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

Let it not, however, be understood, that we would by any 
means give our unqualified assent to all the positions which we 
find in the work under our inspection. Ingenuity may occa- 
sionally become too refined ; imagination may be wild; and 
a habit of discovery, most laudably contracted, may yet some- 
times lead on our author so far, and so fearlessly, as, if coun- 
tenanced and followed, to produce a partial revolution in the 
critical science of holy writ. What we imply, will be found 
justly imagined by those who duly consider the extracts we 
shall subjoin. 

That, Pilate was a traitor to Cesar, is the profession of the 
title page, and we do not hesitate to subscribe to the position, 
though we do not date the first thought of treason, so early 
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as our author is inclined todo. He conceives that from the 
beginning, the Roman residents in Judea were inclined to 
favour even the usurpation of a temporal power on the part of 
Christ, observing what Leslie so well established, that the 
Gentiles, disengaged from the proud adherence to a spiritual 
judge on earth, were more ready to embrace the truth. In 
the thought of treason, we, however, rather judge that Pilate 
was alone, and instigated to it at the trial of our Lord, in 
obstinate opposition to the Jews. We shall submit, however, 
the arguments of Mr. Thruston, in as full strength as our limits 
and detached passages will allow. Judas is first seen, lead- 
ing the band which Pilate had granted. 


“* Probably, well known to the rulers of the Jews, this eminent 
apostate, and traitor, as he will be found, on all sides, by the united 
counsel of the Chief Priests and Scribes and Elders of the people and 
Pharisees, was now entrusted with the absolute command of a whole 
band of soldiers under a captain of thousand, beside numerous attend- 
ants, composing what is called a great multitude, and armed with 
swords and staves. As they could not have expected a desperate and 
doubtful resistance, on a midnight surprise of twelve unarmed pea- 
sants, it must appear that, either with themselves, or with Judas their 
leader, or with both parties, much more was in contemplation than 
we are directly informed. The Chiliarch at Jerusalem, or Roman 
captain of thousand, appears, excepting the Governor, to have been 
the very first man in thestate. Claudius Lysias, the Chiliarch upon 
the apprehension of Paul in the temple, (Acts xxi. xxii. xxiii.) 
appears to have possessed despotic power in Jerusalem. And it can- 
not be that such an eminent commander and his band (the same ozreipes 
in Acts xxi. 31), were employed without adequate motive.” 


Corrohorating cbservations in the same style of thought 


occupy our author’s pages until we find the band in the gar- 
den. 


“* Tf treason had been the only object of Judas, and all his hopes 
ranged against Christ, he might much more conveniently, and cer- 
tainly with far less danger of tumult and rescue, have secured him in 
the room where the Passover was kept by our Lord and his disciples, 
and in which our Lord remained long afier Judas’s departure. But 
such a place would not have answered the other, and I am confident 
the more favourite, hope of Judas, that his Master would embrace 
the opportunity of this large military force, obviously devoted to his 
service, have arranged all the movements in the silence and leisore of 
the garden of Gethsemane, have marched to Jerusa‘em, fully provid- 
ed with arms as they were for the very purpose, seized by a midnight 
surprise the strong places, only garrisoned, moreover, by friends to 
the cause, have subverted at One stroke the established powers and 
governments, and by the grand revolution of one night, have com- 
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menced in the following morning, with the unanimous applause of 
all the people of the Jews, the Earthly Kingdom of the Messiah. 

** In this plot of Judas, moreover, satin this alone, appear the 
uses for which the lanterns and torches were designed. The absurdity, 
had they intended a surprise of Jesus, and the total uselessness in the 
simple apprehension in the garden, have been already pointed out. 
liven by the starlight of an Eastern sky, almost the smallest print may 
sometimes be read: the Eastern heavens are not usually subject to be 
unseasonably clouded as with us, and the fact of the frosty brightness 
of this night of the apprehension may be gathered from the chilling 
cold in the palace, and the fires accordingly prepared for the soldiers 
and domestics, This entirely agrees with the remarks of travellers 
upon the seasons of Judza; and when to all these circumstances of a 
bright night, we add the incontrovertible fact that at the passover the 
moon was at the full, and was now riding almost at her highest noon, 
ruling the night, according to the appropriate Oriental expression of 
the lunar lustre, as the sun rules the day, it will not be received as a 
sufficient reason for the lanterns and torches, that the sky might be 
darkened by clouds, or that Jesus might have hid himself among the 
trees of the garden! Even at the full moon in one of our own nights, 
though the sky be covered with clouds, the artificial light would, 
almost in any situation in the open air, be entirely useless, or some- 
thing worse than useless. How clearly then does it appear that the 
lanterns and torches must have been intended for the ulterior object of 
the purposed storming of Jerusalem and its strong holds, in favour of 
Christ the King, the lanterns, perhaps, to conduct the assault within 
the fortresses, and the torches, in the military use, to fire any parts 
of the city, ifso violent a measure should seem in the turn of circum- 
stances to become expedient or necessary. But Jesus, according to 
the prophet's word, would do no violence, neither strive, nor cry, nor 
cause his voice, as a warlike commander, to be heard in the streets. 
Far was it from the King of Peace to establish his dominion by the 
sword. The scheme of Judas upon his ideas seemed feasible neverthe- 
less, and he might have fairly hoped from his scheme, a scheme which 
might be historically paralleled in all its circumstances, except the 
rejection of the crown, the envied situation of the right hand in this 
kingdom of his own establishment.” 


In pursuance of our plan we pass the intervening occurrences 
in which the Romans were only indirectly concerned, and 
stay again with the first of the morning at the Pavement of 
which an interesting explanation is afforded. 


*¢ The Governor, however unseasonable the time, was at this early 
hour constrained, by the pressure of the circumstances, to enter into 
the hall of judgment, into which the Jews might not enter, lest they 
should be casually defiled. As trials which required the witness of 
the Jews, and the attendance of their rulers, frequently occurred at 
these festivals,’ an elevated structure seems to have been erected on 
the outside of the hall of judgment, so secured as to prevent al] come 
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munication, strictly personal. between the Romans and the Jews ; 
and thus without interference with the religious feelings of native 
witnesses, and well calculated to allow all possible publicity to the 
proceedings of the court. This was called the Pavement ; and upon 
it was erected a judgment seat, a kind of throne, on which the chief 
magistrate sat. As the hall of judgment was either in or near the 
Citadél of Antonia, which commanded the temple, the Pavement, 
before which sat the Chief Priests and rulers of the Jews, backed by 
all the multitude of the people, was a place of all possible publicity ; 
and at very little distance, moreover, from the Temple.” 

*« We are now, however, to proceed to the consideration of the 
conduct of Pilate. It is impossible that Pilate could be ignorant of 
this important case, an inspection into which, by an unusual assump- 
tion of privilege, he is now 2bout to claim for himself. He had been 
long Governor, and before Jesus began his public ministry: the very 
centurions of Pilate had been occasionally the most interesting witnesses 
of the divine powers in Jesus; and we cannot doubt that sufficient 
curiosity and conversation would have been excited among the Romans. 
This indeed is demonstrated by so many applications to his power, 
peculiarly Gentile. The triumphant entry of this singular personage 
into Jerusalem, a few days before, must have seemed even to shake 
the foundations of the Roman Power : the crowds which attended him 
in the temple, at the dawn, were watched by the Citadel of Antonia : 
Pilate, who generally dwelt at Caesarea, was present at Jerusalem in 
the Festival, for the purpose of watching the popular feelings, and 
quelling probable insurrections ; and a whole Roman cohort, with an 
officer of the highest rank, had marched from the Governor, to meet 
Jesus inthe garden. Pilate moreover, might have been acquainted 
with the circumstances from Nicodemus ; and Joseph, of Arimathea, 
was of the Governor’s Council. At all events, he was fully aware, 
from some quarter, that Jesus had been delivered for envy. 

*« Pilate, upon the whole, was placed perhaps in as difficult cir- 
cumstances as ever meta political man; and these, even independent 
of the rooted conviction of Pilate, that there were supernatural powers 
at the command of Jesus. He saw the enthusiasm of the Jews in 
favour of Jesus; and he must have been aware of that long and 
deeply-cherished expectation of a conquering Messias, which might 
almost have realized itself. Were he to save Jesus from the present 
flood of popular indignation, he knew the lightness and inconstancy 
of such a tumultuous assembly, and might have expected that Jesus, 
in despite of the envious Priesthood, could easily have resumed his 
characterteristic influence over the popular mind ; and if the Caesarean 
sway did not ultimately fail from Judza, yet he and his small party 
might be sacrificed at one blow. Were heto put to death this dreaded 
man, to what inaminent peril of universal rebellion might he be found 
to have exposed himself, when the deed were done, and the minds 
of the people returned to a sense of their Messiah, and a consequent 
indignation at his loss, Insulted superstition might crush him at 
once. And then Jesus, the Messiah, established by the Roman arm, 
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might have been the firm friend of Rome ; otherwise established, as 
he might have been, the determined enemy. What was the course 
a public or a selfish policy would have dictated to Pilate? However 
this question be answered, it seems in fact, that for a long time he 
only awaited the course of events; and I cannot think that we have 
insufficient grounds for an idea, that even in the lowest circumstances 
of the fortune of Jesus, Pilate himself earnestly desired that he would 
accept rue Crown.” 


This seems at least plausible, and is strongly supported by 
observations and arguments, for which we cannot afford space. 
We must not, however, fail of other views of Pilate. 


«© Tt cannot possibly be supposed that Pilate was unaware of the 
nightly march of his troops tothe garden ; nor can I think that he 
did not secretly favour their partial purpose. It is clear that there 
was visible something of extreme dissatisfaction in his question to the 
Jews, What accusation bring ye against this man? the manner of 
which was so much resented, as to draw from the rulers an indignant 
decjaration that, had he not been a malefactor, they would not have 
delivered himup. It, in fact, seems that they had no idea of debat- 
ing their cause before Pilate: they had condemned him to death in 
their Court, but had no power to put him to death. They delivered 
him up, I believe, to the Roman governor, as to the executive power, 
and expected, of course, the easy sanction of their sentence, and the 
immediate undisputed gratification of their thirst for his blood. But 
Pilate was obstinate in good as in evil, and would not suffer the cause 
to pass him so slightly. 

‘* When Pilate, according to his command, had the formal accusa- 
tion laid before him, the only accusation, as they thought, which 
would have moved Pilate, that Jesus had declared himself to be 
Christ, a King, he went into the judgment hall, and called Jesus, 
and Jesus stood before the Governor, and Pilate asked him, art thou 
the King of the Jews? or rather, though possibly in the tone of hesita- 
tion, said to him, as is intimated by all the Evangelists, Thou art 
the King of the Jews. Now this question, or assertion, is evidently 
not altogether in public; and whether affirmation or question, the 
words are again most insignificant and extraordinary, unless upon the 
idea, that on an affirmative answer, Pilate would have left a Czsar 
for a Christ, and have vindicated the regal title of his majestic 
Prisoner. Pilate could scarcely have been so long Governor of Judza, 
and yet uninformed of the rumour, which prevailing over the whole 
East, and piercing even to Rome itself, had a form and substance in - 
his peculiar province, that a King was at that time about to be 
manifested: he could not have been unaware of the expected Messias, 
the King of the Jews ; nor presuming that this man were supposed to 
have been actuated by ordinary ambition, would Pilate have been 
foolish enough to ask his prisoner, whether he were the King, or a 
King ; nor would much credit for loyalty have been given on a com, 
pulsory answer, that he was not, 
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“* The reply of Jesus is fully as singular, manifestly looking on the 
heart, and answering in the same style of blended affirmation and 
scrutinizing enquiry, ‘ Thou sayest this thing of thyself; or others 
tell it thee of me.’ The reply penetrated to the secrets of Pilate’s 
heart: he had said it of himself ; and others (and probably they who 
told him of the envy of the rulers) had told it of him, that he was 
the King of the Jews, and out of that Jaw to which Pilate had so 
lately alluded. Pilate’s sudden rejoinder can scarcely be explained, 
excepton the same principles. Jesus had spoken to his heart; and 
Pilate unconsciously betrays his hidden thought, by understanding, 
and answering, ‘Am Ia Jew? The nation, that is* thine own, and 
the Chief Priests, have delivered thee untome. What hast thou done ?° 
Such a question to an accused prisoner will be allowed to be extraor- 
dinary! What hast thou done, as to the claim or acquisstion of 
Sovereignty, over the nation that is thine own ? 

** Jesus at last directly declares to Pilate, in the majestic style of 
one who had been accustomed to command and be obeyed, that though 
he came into the world to be a king, it was not, by any means, for 
an earthly kingdom, either over that peculiar nation, or any other : 
he directiy rejects the intimations of Pilate, and tells him, with an 
allusion both to the offer from the soldiers in the garden, and from 
the Governor in the judgment hall, that he knew his servants (the 
Romans) would fight, that he should not be delivered to the Jews, 
if his kingdom were a kingdom of this world ; butt now, therefore, 
as he would not permit them to fight, his kingdom was plainly not of 
this world. But as yet, Pilate, though forbidden to fight for this 
kingdom, scarcely knew whether this royalty was not to be defended 
and asserted by other means, and perhaps over other nations, if not 
over his own peculiar but rebellious people. Puzzled, however, by 
what seemed to him contradictions, he withdraws from his positive 
affirmation, and asks him, whether then he were indeed a king, if 
not this king‘ of the Jews? and Jesus replied, that in some sense 
certainly he was; but that every one who was of the truth, heard his 
voice of command, and obeyed it. Pilate, perplexed and confounded 
at an answer above his immediate comprehension, exclaims, in a 
hurried and sceptical manner, /Vhat is truth? Convinced, however, 
that there must be some truth in all this, though the more he enquired, 
he were confounded the more: struck with the majesty of the man 
who serenely claimed a higher throne than earth could afford: well 
aware that this was no visionary enthusiast, whose acquittal or con- 
demnation might be politically insignificant, he hazards all to save 
him. So far of the truth, and @ servant, he heareth the voice of 
Jesus, and thus for a moment submits to his spiritual kingdom. In 
the face of his rancorous accusers, and of the whole raging multitude, 
he judiciaily pronounces an entire acquittal, he declares that he finds 
no fapit at all in him.” 
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The subsequent transmission of the case to Herod produced 
no effect. 


«* When Pilate was forced upon the second examination of bis 
Prisoner, and when Jesus had refused to justify himself, either before 
Herod or Pilate, even by one word, Pilate still judged it the more 
prudent to maintain the innocence of Jesus. When therefore he had 
re-assembled the Chief Priests and rulers, and people, he sanctioned 
his proceedings with Herod's name, to whom they had been sent 
with their accusation, and who had doubtless informed Pilate of his 
determined silence ; and again, in all those things whereof he had 
been accused, solemnly. pronounced him guiltless in every respect, 
fully acquitted in each jurisdiction, from Galilee to Jerusalem, of the 
stirring up the people; and he intimated his wonder at the accusation 
in the very Behold, spake in the most resolute and authoritative tone, 
as if he would daunt his adversaries. Perceiving, however, the rising 
fury of the people ....... 7 


We must pass hastily and leave many points unexplained, 
which, while they may seem objections to our readers, we 
would testify to be converted into evidences under our author’s 


hands. 


** The force of eloquence on a populace is well known ; and never 
man spake like this man; and Pilate might justly have hoped, that 
with such an opportunity from the Pavement, of making his defence 
to the people, under the very title of their Christ, their Messiah, and 
their King, all might yet have been carried before him. A word to 
Pilate or the people, and Jesus had not died. Jesus was brought 
forth, and the Governor was probably as much surprised as the 
people at his appearance in the purple robe of Majesty, royally 
attended by the soldiers, in their assumed character as his guards, and 
with the crown of thorns upon his brow. It should be remembered 
that the ancient Roman crown (and the Romans crowned him) was 
not, according to the modern style, of gold and precious stones, but 
of those laurel leaves to which the ivy-like thorns* might have borne 
a striking resemblance. Tn the propriety of the mockery, this indeed 





* Hasselquist, (r ravels, 288) speaking of the mata or nabka of the 
Arabians, says, ‘ In all probability, this is the tree avhich afforded 
the crown of thorns for the head of Christ: it grows very common 
in the: East, and the plant is extremely fit for the purpose, for it has 
many small and most sharp spines, which are well adapted to give 
great pain. The crown might be easily made of those soft, round, 
and pliant branches; and what, in my opinion, seems to be the 
greatest proof of it is, that the leaves much resemble those of ivy, 
as they areof a very " deep green. Perhapsthe enemies of Christ 
would have a plant somewhat resembling that with which Emperors 


and Generals used to be crowned, that there might be calumny even 
in the punishment.’ 
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would be provided for by the soldiery, who both in resentment 
perhaps, and with intention to insinuate that the prostration in the 
garden was the same act of iidicule, treated him for a time, ia all 
outward respects, as a monarch, Pilate, wheiler this were, or were 
not by his connivance, seized the idea, as alitost a providential 
furtherance of his plan: the rulers nearest to the judgment seat 
might possibly be moved with compassion : the populace at a distance 

might be imposed upon, as if this were a serious vindication of the 
roy valty of their King. Indeed, a wreath of common ivy, or even holly, 
at the distance of avery few yards, could scarcely be distinguished 
from the coronal wreath. Jehold, cried Pilate, Beho/d the man, 
The populace were struck dumb, fora time, and the Chief Priests 
and their menials alone, who might in this case have expecicd to 
have either fallen sacrifices to public i indignat ion, er to the venzeance 
of the new Monarch, these alone now cried out, Crucify him, crucify 
him. 

“‘ The thunderings of hostility were hushed at once throughout 
the whole marshalled populace, and this interval of stillness must 
have only been the more perceptible, from the solitary sound of the 
remaining hostility of the few leaders. 

“« Jesus destroyed the effect, by not opposing a single syllable to 
the voices of the rulers. Pilate, watching the wavering feelings of 
the populace, was emboldened to reply with haughty derision to the 
unsupported Priesthood, that they then must takeand crucify him : 
for as to himself, he positively would not, and could not; and he 
then made the third time the triumphant declaration and appeal to the 
people, that they were witnesses he too had found no fault in him. 

«© But an unexpected turn not only disconcerted Pilate, by baffling 
his manceuvres, and making void all his acquittal of treason, on the 
production of a reserved charge, but at the same time made him 
more than ever afraid to proceed, where all was dark, and where one 
false step might be ruin. It had been ouly desperate necessity, and 
the dread of the people, and Pilate, and Jesus, all at once, that 
brought the Jewish rulers to this last accusation, as they seemed to 
have known the effect it would have upon their superstitious ruler, a 
Roman idolater, a worshipper of gods, and earthly sons of gods! We 
are plainly told he was very much afraid defore, because he is now 
more than ever afraid. Jesus, this Son of God, stood before him ! he 
does noi venture, however, to speak to him before the people, as if he 
would believe such a tale, but returns with him into the Judgment 
hall ; and in solemn astonishment asks him Whence art thou ? He 
had before asked him whether he were a King, and Jesus, aware that 
it could be explained so as not to prevent the grand purpose for which 
he came into the world, told him, he was in truth! But now when 
one declaration of divinity, or an answer to the question whence he 
was, would have awed Pilate into a determination to save him from 
the Jews, Jesus was silent ! 

“* Pilate, in bis remonstrance and expostulation with Jesus, alludes 
to the distinction between his late determined silence before the Jews 
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in public, and to the present private and confidential conference : 
Speakest net thou tome? and at the same time manifestly betrays a 
secret suspicion ot the extent of his own utmost power against this 
Son of God, ina seeming enquiry of his Prisoner, whether he knew 
vot, what all knew, that the Governor had in ordinary cases the power 
of life and death! The reply of Jesus, which was so strikingly 
effectual with Pilaie, must be acknowledged to have lost its force with 
us. Wemay turn to many commentators, nor gain by their aid one 
plausible idea from the words. ‘ Thou couldst have no power at all 
against me, except it were given thee from alove : therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin.’ We need not pause to 
notice the common imaginations that Caesar is the power above. 
Let it only be remarked that St. Paul comments upon the passage in 
his Epistle to the Romans,* commanding, Let every soul be sulject 
unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that Le are ordained of God. 2. Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall 





* «© € Whoever is conversant with the Roman history, will be 
able to illustrate many single passages in this chapter. The city of 
Rome contained within itself the seeds of insurrection and civil war, 
and was frequently involved in troubles, even when the provinces 
were at peace. The Senate was secretly jealous of the Emperor, 
and the Emperor in his turn suspected the Senate. The life of the 
Emperor was seldom free from danger: Caligula had died a violent 
death, Claudius had been poisoned, and Nero, who was on the 
throne when St. Paul wrote this Epistle, did not meet with a more 
fortunate end. The inferior magistrates aspired to the supremacy : 
and as the Romans then believed in astrology, which they had learned 
from the Chaldees, an astrologer had only to predict success to the 
aspiring party, or to foretel the day on which the Emperor would 
die, and the consequence was a certain assassination. The imperial 
life-guard, which consisted of foreigners, especially of Germans, 
and therefore was not interested in the prosperity of the Empire, 
was not only an object of disgust to the Roman citizens, but became 
so powerful after the time of Claudius, that the Emperors were 
obliged to purchase its favour by considerable presents. And, in fact, 
they had no other right to their sovereignty over the Romans, than 
that which they derived either from force or intrigue. Under these 
circumstances, St. Paul judged it necessary to exhort the Roman 
Christians to submit peaceably tothe government ynder which they 
lived. He tells them that ‘ the powers that be (as ecas sEecia:) are 
ordained of God:’ he will not consent, that they should enter into 
any inguiries on the origin of that right, which was exercised by the 
Emperor, but commands them to obey the constituted authorities, as 
appointed agrecably to the divine wil], and not to associate with those 
who —= to effect a change in the government.’—( Michaelis, 
vi. 101-2.” 
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receive to themselves damnation. 5. Wherefore ye must needs le sul- 
ject, not only for wrath, Lut atso for eonsci ence sake.—Rom. Xiii. !—7.) 
Pilate therefore was first told that he had hi is power from God, and 
this surgestion was admirably calcalated to allay any fear in the mind 
of the Governor, that supernatural means of resistance, on the part 
of the Son of God, would be set in opposition to the violence of 
which he was to be made the instrument. 

‘¢ From thenceforth Pilate still sought to release him ; it is possible 
that he might not have understood the fall meaning of the words, 

which have eventually been spoken for our instruct! on, and for all 
anti the end of the world; but he saw clearly that he had nothing to 
dread from the life of such a subject, if an earthly subject he wa 
resolved to continue, and might have much to fear from the returning 
enthusiasm of the populace, and the accusation of the protesting 
rulers before Ceesar, if he suffered the execution of a man to whose 
innocence he, as the supreme judge, had so often borne public testi- 
mony, the most sclema and the most sincere. 

‘© The rulers of the Jews had perceived their mistake in the 
Governor's emotion upon hearing of the Son of God, and his sudden 
exit with his prisoner. ‘They now again suddenly change their accu- 
sation on his return, and indirectly accused himself, before his own 
indignant soldiery, of treason against Cesar in favour of the man 
they had mocked. Pilate has hitherto been steady and cautious, and 
in the most irritating opposition, had been possessor of himself; but 
this direct charge hurries all taa crisis ; Pilate is not afraid at this 
accusation, as he was when he heard of the Son of God, for to crouch 
to the Sear of man was not Pilate’s foible ; but we may, nevertheless, 
well suppose that he was irritated by the insolent rebuke of his sub- 
jects ; and, indeed, Tiberius was a crue] tyrant, with whom suspicion 
was guilt, and never failed to terminate in death ; and the soldiery 
were present; and Pilate was conscious; the die he thought was 
east; through the whole morning’s occurrence he could not but have 
known he had many times laid himself open to the accusation ; he 
knew he was hated, and deservedly, by the rulers of the Jews ; 
his blood boils at their threatening exclamation, when they attempted 
to oppose temporal to his spiritual fears; here, too, he was guilty, 
and here he feels the accusation ; he now makes a desperate venture ; 
again he brings Jesus forth, and most certainly* set him, even Jesus, 





* * As this isa point of the first importance in the attempt to 
ascertain the purposes of Pilate and the solemn rejection of their 
KinG, on the part of the Jews, I would invite particular attention to 
the original text, which, without any consideration of parallels, 
would alone lead to the full conviction that Jesus was placed upon the 
throne of David, to be rejected the more formally by his people, and 
understood to be placed upon the throne in no idle mockery, but in 
all seriousness on Pilate’s part. The parallels, however, are nume- 
rous. See Eph. i. 20. sxabiow “ and set him at his own right hand in 
the heavenly places."—(See also 1 Cor. vi. 4. also Heb, xii. 3, with 
Griesbach’s text, et al, freq. Parkhurst, Schleusner.) 





— 
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upon the judgment seat, upon the throne, in the presence of the 
whole multitude at a solemn season of assembling, and salutes his 
late prisoner as the monarch of the people; and says to the Jews, 
Bevoip your Kine! It is probable, indeed, that he afterwards 
accounted for his words and actions, as a mockery; but it would not 
have lightly ended, had the Jews, beholding their king on his throne, 
in the royal robe, the laurel wreath upon his brow, cried, We have no 
King but CHRIST. Blessed is he that sitteth on the throne of his 
Father David. It cannot be imagined that any Governor in the 
world would venture this desperate act of mockery against the dearest 
feelings, and the proudest prejudices, of a whole assembled nation.” 


We must hasten our readers to the catastrophe. 


**« Pilate yielded; and we have been accustomed vehemently to 
accuse him, that he was weakly intimidated by the menaces of the 
multitude. We have cited against him even the heathen moralist, 
from whose words he might have learned the popular sentiment of a 
high-minded people: 

*« Justum, et tenacem propositi virum, 


** Non populi ardor prava jubentium 


eeeseeseenvreeeee eve eeeereertereeee eee 


«* Mente quatit solida. 
“* Yet if Pilate were not, according tothe full force of translation, 
«* «The man resolved and steady to his trust, 
‘© Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just !’ ” 

they were, nevertheless, no common features of resolution which Pilate 
exhibited for hours, in the most trying occurrences. Pilate, as St. 
Peter informs us, was determined to let him go (Acts iii. 13) ; and the 
natural character of Pilate is related, according to the most unques- 
tionable faith of history, as, I think, he appears in the sacred narra- 
tion, to have been rather obstinate than ductile, ‘ high, rough, 
untractable, irreconcileable,’ rather inflexible than yielding. From 
the first almost to the last, he cleaves to his purpose ; andif Judas 
had his greater sin from his rebellion against the power above, the 
grand fault of Pilate also, as 1 must conceive, was rather that he was 
not faithful to Cesar, than that he sacrificed Christ ! And even here 
there was no alternative; he must either have crucified the man he 
himself pronounced to be innocent, or he must have saved him by 
placing his prisoner on the throne; by setting him on an eminence 
which defied the attacks of the rulers, and calling up the enthusiasm 
of the populace to his defence. 

‘* He did not, indeed, resign him, even as an earthly monarch, 
until it appeared that he could prevail nothing ; that further perse- 
verance would not only be destructive to himself, and every Roman 
in Judza, but at the same time, bring no less certain destruction to 
the prisoner he was anxious to have saved. He resigned him as the 
sad victim of state necessity ; and I know no sentiment which could 
dictate a farther resistance, unless we could teach Pilate, in his own 
tongue, a Christian maxim, indeed, in spirit, but a maxim, to the 
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height of which even Christians will scarcely aspire, ‘‘ Fiai justitia, 
ruat celum.” 


Jesus was crucified, dead, and buried. 


«* I¢ may be conceived that Pilate was well aware it was not, and 
could not, be finished merely by the death of. THE Just onE. ‘To 
the darkness over the land, he was himself a witness ; the earthquake 
did not spare to shake the abode of Pilate ; and, inso critical a season, 
he could not have been left in ignorance either of the phenomenon in 
the veil of the temple, rens in twain, or that the people had now 
begun to fulfil his expectation, by returning home, smiting their 
breasts. ‘Lhe rulers, unmoved, or too deep in guilt to allow an 
idea of return, resist all these extraordinary manifestations ; but the 
Gentile ruler was not hardened like the Jew. The instant in which 
he is assured of the death of Jesus, he grants, against all the rulers, 
the body to the most honourable burial; and when the Chief Priests 
require of him a watch for a few hours, lest, by some deceit of his 
disciples, a rumour might prevail that according to his boast he was 
risen from the dead on the third day, it is granted in the most satirical 
style, and with a direct, and almost triumphant, insinuation, that he 
was persuaded that such boast would, to their confusion, be justified 
in the event. ‘‘ Ye have a watch: go your way; make it as sure as ye 
can.” Our version may not quite reach the spirit and full purport of 
the original, but the blunt and satirical tone is perfectly and admirably 
preserved. 

«¢ Pilate’s prediction was fulfilled, and assuredly to Pilate’s know- 
ledge. Whatever the precautions of the rulers, it is obviously impos- 
sible that such a transaction as this should not have come to the Go- 
vernor’s ears ; and the full belief of Pilate in the resurrection, is the 
only circumstance that could have screened his soldiers from punish- 
ment. I shall forbear, as entirely foreign tomy professed purpose, 
to enter upon the interesting subjects of the recorded acts of Pilate. 
An account of such an execution of such an extraordinary person, 
under the title of King of the Jews, could not but be laid before the 
emperor ; and there is every reason to think that it was laid before 
him, and fairly. I would refer to an interesting sermon upon this 
subject by Mr. Polwhele (Sermon vi.) Tertullian, in the second 
century, expresses what must have been the standing opinion of the 
age, that in his conscience Pilate was a Christian; and he does assur- 
edly seem to have received more than a faint perception that there 
was a proffered peace through the blood of the cross! But Pilate, ere 
long, was recalled from his government on the well-founded charge of 
high misdemeanours in the administration, and finally committed 
suicide in exile. Judas, almost a Christian, would have rebelled 
against the powers above ; Pilate, almost a Christian, would have 
committed a crime similar in all its circumstances; and Pilate visited 
himself with the fate. of Judas. Judas and Pilate, alike in death, 
were both indeed traitors in life ; yet perhaps they with less propriety 
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cau be termed traitors to Christ, than treitors to Cesar, This indeed 
was THE NIGHT OF TREASON, but ii was only the Jewish populace 
and rulers, who, by their rejection of the truth, purposed and com- 
mitted treason againsi Christ the King. Yrom first to last, through 
opposite temptations, which we have not been accustomed to discern, 
Jesus delivered himself; it was expecient for us that he should go 
away ; he not only embraced all worldly ignomiay and affliction, but 
rejected at the same instart ali world}, monour and glory. Unallured 
by apparent good, and undismayed by apparent evil, from first to last 
he delivered himself into the hands of wicked men, and by noman 
was he delivered.” 


As a happy application of the subject, we cannot fail to 
submit the high reflections with which the work concludes. 


*¢ It was the conduct of Judas and Pilate which, whatever their 
intentions, seemed to lead Christ to his cross ; it has been conduct 
like that of Judas and Pilate which has gone nigh to ruin Christianity 
and crucify afresh the Lord of Glory. Would to God there never 
had been’ an earthly ruler, prompted by erring zeal toclothe the 
powers of the kingdom of truth in the purple robes of earthly 
majesty, to take the simple shepherds of the flock from leading their 
charge beside the still waters, and set them ona throne which they 
little became, and which was not theirs. Excellent as may some- 
times have been the intention, yet it has smitten the earth with a 
curse: it has been in effect a cruel mockery ; and the crown of 
laure], on a nearer inspection, has been found a crown of thorns pierc- 
ing into the very forehead of Christianity ! Would that no repre- 
sentative of Peter, and self-called vicar of Christ, had been found to 
accept the bribe of an earthly dignity, the very expectation of which 
destroyed the sou! of Judas! Peter dented his Lord in distress, Peter 
forswore him in persecution ; it was earthly hope, earthly ambition, 
that nearly ruined Peter! Would that no representative of Peter, 
whose bitter weeping washed away, at last, thoughts so ignoble in 
those who seek, like their Lord, an higher crown than earth can afford 
—would that no representative of Peter, seated at the summit of that 
rock on which the Church was built, had become the better repre- 
sentative of Judas, whose traitorous ambition sold his master! Would, 
if such were to be the case, that the crowd of the faithful had per- 
ceived how debased were the powers of heaven, the ministers of him 
who is far above all principality, and power, and might, and domi- 
nion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come—debased when seated on the throne of earth; - 
how ill the sword of vengeance, borne not in vain to execute wrath 
in the one hand, became the pastoral crook in the other! Would at the 
strange sight, they had cried in better spirit, however, than the Jew- 
ish populace, Away with it, Away withit. We have no sucu king 
Lut Cesar, Then indeed there might, ere this, in this revolted and 
rebellious kingdom of the earth, have been acclamations more wide 
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and more uniform, and more spiritual, We have no king but Christ. 
To him be the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. 

** But such desires are fruitless, and perhaps unwise. Peter's 
Church, indeed, sinned like Peter, nor is thatsin and its consequences 
yet passed away. The Western Church may even at this day take 
up the dying lamentation of one of the most furious advocates of 
Peter’s earthly cause, and exclaim, ‘“ J have sinned with Peter, but 
I have not wepi with Peter. Thedying words of Gardiner will not, 
we may trust, however, be the /ast words of tbe Romish Church : the 
hour shall come when it shall weep litterly ; Blessed tears, and happy 
the fruits of them !” 


We have made large extracts, but feel that we have not done 
justice even to the very small part of the work which we have 
chosen as our theme. The digressions are numerous, and 
highly interesting. The preface denounces them as awk- 
wardly thrust m; it would have been more awkward to have 
left them out, though not their least value, in our estimation, 
results from their exhibition of powers of perspicuous criti- 
cism, such as we have seldom seen equalled. Where convic- 
tion fails us, the author’s remarks are, nevertheless, so acute, that 
we cannot regret his error; he at least insists that we should 
think and examine, and examination of such subjects, is in 
itself profitable, and never detrimental to the interests of 
knowledge, morality, or religion. Once or twice we were 
offended with the intrusion of a page or two of remarks, not 
in good taste, which clearly attempt a tone of passion, and 
attempt it in vain. ‘These were not written in the author’s 
happy moments, when the subjects filled himself, and he in- 
tended nothing, and effected every thing, but seem rather a 
theft from some sermons, ambitious of the title of orations. 
We particularly include in this censure, the reflections derived 
from the fate of Judas (Pp. 186, 187),.and from the rejection 
of Christ (Pp. 227, 228). 

The arrangement is often confused ; Mr. Thruston seems 
to write too much ‘ currente calamo;’ the two or three first 
sheets of the work are unpromising ; we turned them over 
with impatience, but just when our holiday hour was come, 
our eyes were arrested ; we began to forget our want of relax- 
ation, and we finally were constrained to lay down the work 
with just those feelings which a learned critic owns, when in 
the midst of his midnight enthusiasm for the public weal of 
the realms of literature, his last half inch of candle sinks 
irrecoverably in the socket. 
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V'xu were pleased to see this new plan announced for two 
reasouc: first, because it would afford the publie some oppor- 
tunity of pidet 3 by 2 comparison of pieces rej jected ‘with 
pieces perforiuecd, of ihe fairness aid imparti ality “with which 





the duty of th ose who are entrusted with the care of provid- 
ing for the theatrical amusement of this great metropolis, is 
discharged ; and secondly, because it would deprive the 
managers of the ability to be judges en dernier resort, an office 
for which few persons are less qualiiied. Another object of 
this publication is stated in the preface to be, to enable the 
lovers of the drama to ascertain, ‘* how far the assertion is 
correct, that the pantomimic state of the stage is owing to a 
decline in the dramatic genius of the nation.” 

We have never heard this imputation before, and, therefore, 
we doubt its existence. But we know that the pantomimic 
exhibitions, and the system of buffoonery, which have disgrac- 
ed the stage for some years past, have been, most falsely, and 
most impudently, ascribed to the depraved taste of the town. 
This imputation we have always most stenuously resisted ; 
maintaining, as we ever shall maintain, that the managers have 
contributed to deprave the taste of the town, and have then 
pleaded the depravity which they have created as an excuse 
for their own depraved exhibitions, and senseless mummery. 
The actors, too, must share the blame and reproach of depravity 
in common with their mimic masters. Comedy has long been 
driven from the stage, and her place has been usurped by an 
unnatural kind of production, which it is difficult to charac- 
terize. It bears not even the character of legitimate farce ; 
and seems composed for no other purpose than to afford the 
actors an opportunity, of which they gladly avail themselves, 
to play the foolin every possible way, to depart from nature as 
much as they can, and to degrade themselves, by their antics, 
gesticulations, and buffoonery, toa level with the merry andrew 
of an itinerant mountebank. The authors, however, who con- 
descend to compose such nonsense, deserve a still severer 
reproof. This precious combination to establish the reign of 
folly aud nonsense on the stage has, we trust, had its day. At 
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least, the town has nobly vindicated its own taste, and confuted 
the daring assertions of its licensed slanderers, by the reception 
which they have given to the first dramatic star which has ap- 
peared in the theatrical horizon, since the days of Garrick. 
Are the plays of Shakespeare deserted, when Kean plays the 
heroes ? Or is he treated with the formal applause of frigid 
courtesy? Are not, on the contrary, all parts of the house 
crouded, whenever he performs? Are not the apentany for 
boxes eager and numerous beyond all precedent ? Does he not, 
when the genius of this genuine champion of unsophistic ated 
nature towers, as it frequently does in those parts which afford 
scepe for its full display, electrify his audience? Yes, he 
touches the master-striugs of our passions, and extorts by the 
immense superiority of his merit the boundless applause which 
he receives. No longer, then, be it said, that the town is 
either deficient in taste, or slow to reward merit. No; the 
managers want diligence, judgment, and ability. They either 
are incompetent to ascertain what constitutes merit in writing 
und in acting; or they have not the honesty to hold out 
adequate inducements to able writers and performers, to come 
forth to instruct and to delight the public. 

‘¢ We are hostile,” say the writers of this preface, “ to the 
principle of monopoly, and our undertaking is levelled against 
its effects on the stage.” We, too, are enemies to all mono- 
polies, whether commercial, political, judicial, theatrical, or 
literary. But it is evident that the monopoly hese objected to, 
is only the monopoly exercised by the managers of theatres in 
the selection of pieces for representation. But we do not see 
how this evil, for an evil we admit it to be, is to be avoided. 
The men who have the property of the theatre, and who incur 
the expence of bringing cut a new piece, and all the risk 
which attends it, ought, in reason and in justice, to be vested 
with the power of receiving or of rejecting any pieces which 
are submitted for their acceptance. If they exercise that power 

capriciously, partially, unwisely, or unjustly; or if they ne- 
glect to provide proper entertainment for their guests, the re- 
medy rests with the public, who have the right and the power 
to condemn any performances which they | disapprove. The 
press, too, that powerful instrament of correction, may exer- 
cise its effective jurisdiction over such public offences. But, 
if the town attend and applaud exhibitions, however low, ab- 
surd, or objectionable, then, though its conduct will not 
justify the managers, it becomes a party to its own disgrace. 

‘The reme@y proposed by the editors of this work appears 
to us utterly ‘inefficient, and, in some respects, gbjectionable, 
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They recommend to bring out new plays, like new actors, first 
in the country, that they may he thence transplanted to the 
London boards. In the first place, the profits of a new play 
to the author, if brought ont at a country theatre, would be 
trifling compared with what they would be in London. Au- 
thors, therefore, who expect a reward for their labours, and 
all of them are entitled to expect it, would not have sufficient 
temptation to exert their talemts for the stage ; and the London 
managers would, for a trifle, purchase the right of represent- 
ing them at their theatres. In the next place, though a bad 
play might more easily escape condemnation in the country 
than in the metropolis, yet a good play would not meet with 
a better or more gratifying reception. The only advantage, 
then, which could be obtained from the adoption of this rural 
nursery for theatrical bantlings, would be a greater certainty 
of exhibition for new plays, good, bad, and indifferent ; an ad- 
vantage which, in our estimation, would by no means compen- 
sate for the disadvantages which must result from it. There 
is, indeed, a very good reason, though the Editors of the Re- 
jected Theatre cannot discover it, why actors should make 
their first trial on the boards of a country theatre. An actor 
is not like a poet, qui nascitur non fit; on the contrary, an 
actor fit,non nascitur ; he should possess genius, and many 
other qualifications which he must inherit from nature; but 
these atone are insufficient to make him an adept in his art— 
he must acquire a certain degree of skill which experience 
alone can impart, before he can attain even excellence, much 
less perfection; anda London theatre is not a schoot for no- 
vices—is not designed for training young actors ; but is des- 
tined to present to its audience whatever is excellent or perfect 
in the art of acting. ‘True, indeed, that its destination, of late 
years, has been little attended to ; still it remains the same, 
and neglect cannot alter its nature. On this account, it is 
highly necessary that young actors should pass some time in 
the country, before they venture to appear before a London 
audience. But what possible analogy can there be between a 
new actor and a new play? Or what possible advantage could 
arise from the representation of a new piece in the country, 
before it appears in London ? In truth, we confess our in- 
ability either to desery the analogy, or to discover the advan- 
tage. 

‘The theatrical monopoly to which we object, is that which 
limits to two theatres the right of acting plays. At the time 
when the pafents were granted to Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, the town was not more than half as large, in its de- 
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mensions, as it is at present, and did not contain twathirds 
of the inhabitants which it now contains. -Admitting, then, 
the principle to be right, that two theatres were then safiicient 
for the metropolis, it follows, of necessity, from the applica- 
tion of the same principle to the present period, that three 
theatres, at least, should be now allowed. But we confess our 
hostility to the principle itself; competition is as necessary to 
produce emulation, and its offspring, excellence, in thea- 
trical amusemeuts, as in education, commerce, or manufac- 
tures. It is our opinion, therefore, that whoever chose to 
build a theatre, should have the right to do it, subject only to 
such restrictions and regulations, as would prevent abuses, and 
restrain immoral practices. We might then reasonably 
expect to see plays worth hearing, and actors worth attending. 
We should not be disgusted, as we have long been, with an 
annual exhibition of monotonous uniformity of. language, sen- 
(iment, plot, and character, from the jaded brains of a few 
dramatic retainers; with the gross violations of nature, pro- 
priety, and common sense, by a certain set of actors who, 
irom the strange notion that they are favourites, have made 
themselves fools; nor yet, with the scandalous introduction of 
sartholomew fair exhibitions, by managers and proprietors, 
who first labour to deprave the public taste, and then reproach 
the public for their depravity. All these evil effects would be 
obviated, by throwing open the privilege of theatrical repre- 
sentations. 

On looking again at the preface to the book before us, we 
find we have done the authors an injustice, for they do object 
to the monopoly of theatres, though we had overlooked the 
passage which contains the objection. As to the notiomof 
referring all new plays to actors, instead of referring them, as 
at present, to the managers, we think it fanciful in the ex- 
treme. We certainly were not aware that this was the prac- 

tice at Paris; but assuredly the example has no weight with us, 
who have seen as much miserable trash, at the diélerent 
theatres of Paris, as we have ever beheld ateeither Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden, and even more, which is saying a great deal. 
And, indeed, the generality of our actors are as competent to 
judge of the merits of a new piece, as the retailers of vege- 
tables in our markets are of the best mode of cultivating land. 

Equally fanciful to us appears the strange proposition of 
limiting the number of nights, on which any piece shall be 
represented, i in one season. So long as the public flock to see 
a play, so long will a play continue to be represented,—andino 
jlopger. Ifthe publie think a frequent repetition an evil, they 
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will remove the evil. Here the interest and the duty of the 
manager coincide. 

Though we think that the editors of this work estimate, 
much too highly, the importance of the stage in the present 
state of society, we are nevertheless of opinion, that it has a 
material influence on national manners and modes of thinking. 
It might, and ought to, become an admirable school of mora- 
lity, in which folly should be exposed to derision, and vice to 
indignation ; and in which integrity and virtue should be held 
up to public admiration and applause. Nor are we at all sa- 
tisied with the power vested in a retainer, in some three or 
four of the public offices, (for the name strikes our eve in 
various parts of the Court Calendar) to be the sole judge 
whether a play ought or ought not to be performed. We 
should have some voucher for the judgement, the knowledge, 
the talents, the impartiality, of the man to whom such a power 
is assigned. ‘The duty, ’tis true, attaches to the Lord Cham- 
berlain himself; and, in our opinion, it ought not to be dele- 
gated. As the Lord Chamberlain has thought proper to 
transform huntsmen, footmen, and game-keepers, into royal 
musicians, what security have we that he may not, some day or 
other, convert a postillion, a groom, or a gardener, into a 
licenser of dramatic exhibitions ? 

So much for the preliminary matter. We now come to the 
real object of the book, which contains three rejected plays ; 
namely — ‘THE Wirnzss, a Tragedy, in three acts; THE 
Warcnuouse, « Farce, in two acts; and Tue Inraiguss or 
a Day, a Comedy, in five acts. 

The Witness is much too simple, in plot, character and 
incident, to interest an audience, and, consequently, to justify 
its introduction on the stage. This is the plot. A judge en- 
tering a country town, (in England, we presume, for in no 
other country, are those itinerant t judges, or assizes) to hold the 
assize, sees a woman, at the entrance of the place, (where he is 
met by the magistrates,) who demands justice for the murder 
of her husband, who had been assassinated nineteen years 
before. She points out the most respectable inhabitant of the 
town, a man universally honoured and esteemed, as the mur- 
derer. Without any proof, or the oath of any individual, the 
judge orders the party to be taken into custody ; and, without 
the intervention of any previous process, to be brought to trial. 
He converses with the prisoner and with the prosecutor, before 
the trial, and respecting the trial; and although not the 
sthallest tittle of evidence, positive or circumstantial, is pro~ 
duced, he contrives, by an artifice the most strange and the 
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most unnatural, to persuade the prisoner that the ghost of the 
murdered man is present, and so to extort a confession of 
the fact; with which the play closes. The son and daughter 
of the party accused, the latter a character such as is not to be 
found in human nature, a magistrate and an advocate, who say 
very little, constitute the whole af the dramatis persone. It 
is needless to inform our readers, that such a transaction could 
not have taken place, in any country on the civilized globe. 
The proceeding would have been a violation of the laws of 
any country of which we ever heard or read. It bespeaks, 
however, no small degree of ability in the author, to have so 
far subdued the poverty of his story, and the barrenness of his 
incidents, as to excite and keep alive a considerable degree of 
interest. We have heard that this play is the production of 
Mr. Coleridge ; some parts of it are not worthy of his pen; 
though generally the goodness of the language, the vigour of 
the sentiments, and the originality of the thoughts, are such 
as would do no discredit to a man of his fertile genius, and 
acknowledged talents. 

The Watch House is a broad farce, better written than most 
of the productions of the same kind, which have been pro- 
duced at our theatres of late years ; and full of bustle enough, 
one should have thought, for the stage. Some of the characters, 
indeed, are rather too coarsely drawn, and though, unhappily, 
oaths are not uncommon in real life, they ought neither to be 
introduced on the stage, nor committed for the press. 

The Intrigues of a Day is infinitely superior to. most 
of our modern comedies ; it possesses, indeed, a great portion 
of the chaste and lively spirit of the old school ; the dialogue 
is easy, and appropriate, duly seasoned with point, pleasantry, 
and wit; the characters are such as are to be met with in the 
world, and they are made to act consistently ; while the in- 
cidents arise naturally out of the situations of the party, are 
well-imagined, and conduce to the completion of the catas- 
trophe; the moral is good; and there is not a sentiment, a 
thought, nor an expression, in the piece, offensive to the most 
refined modesty. In short, since Arthur Murphy ceased to 
write, we have not read a comedy, so wholly exempt from 
objection, and from the perusal of which we have derived so 
much pleasure. 

Notes are subjoined, by the editors, to each piece, which, 
in our opinion, except so far as they are explanatory, had 
been better omitted. They exhibit, generally, a spirit of hyper- 
criticism, by no means indicative of a sound judgment. They 
inform us, that the comedy just noticed, is a translation from 
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the French. If it be so, it reflects infinite credit on the 
abilities of the translator, for (with a single exception perhaps) 
there is nothing in it which conveyed to our minds thie 
most remote suspicion of its being a translation. It is, 
wholly exempt from gallicisms, and from that stiffness of style 
which generally marks a translation; so much so, inde ed, 
that we can scarcely persuade ourselves that it is not an 
original production. ‘The single expression to which we have 
alluded, is a newly-coined substantive, which we had never 
met with before, a ‘* ne’er-be-good,” which, we must now 
suppose, answers toa Vaurien. ‘That singular construction of 
mind which the annotator discovers in the author of this 
comedy, has totally escaped our notice; and he has had 
equally the advantage of us in detecting a capital offence ”’ 
in the forgery of love-letters, by an intriguing r chambermaid 
and valet. As the object of writing these letters, indeed, was 
to obtain money under false pretences, the writers might be 
guilty of a misdemeanour ; but as it was toobtain money from 
one who had embezzled the money of another, the dread of a 
prosecution was not likely to operate on the minds of these 
subaltern offenders; nor can we, for the life of us, see that 
their conduct constitutes the smallest objection to the piece, 
or makes it, in the least degree, incompatible with English 
manners. But it is a matter of real astonishment, that a 
writer so acutely alive to legal impropricties, so deeply im- 
pressed with ‘‘ a constant remembrance of the law,” should 
wholly have overlooked the gross violations of law, of legal 
rules, customs, and proceedings, which not unly mark “* The 
Witness,” but which constitute the very basis of the story, 
incidents, and plot of that tragedy. To return to the comedy ; 
we can see no reason whatever for its rejection by the mana- 
gers ; it might, possibly, require curtailment, but we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it greatly superior to any comedy 
which has appeared, at either of the theatres, for a number of 
years; to what, therefore, its rejection was owing, it is not 
possible for us to conjecture. 

On the whole, we approve highly of the present publication, 
and heartily wish it success. It contains more than double 
the matter of a modern play, and is sold for less money; so 
that the proprietors have behaved most liberally to the public. 
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Norris on the Bible Society. 
(Concluded from p. 114.) 


In his first letter Mr. Norvis remonstrates, with great temper, 
and in the mild spirit of a Christian minister, with Mr. Fresh- 
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field on the impropriety of introducing dissensions into a pa- 
rish of whick he is one of the regular ministers. He treats 
his opponent with great respect, and recommends his own re- 

monstrance to his most serious consideration. In_ his answer 
his correspondent assures him, that he had not ventured to be- 
come a member of the Bible Society, before he had received 
the direction of the Almighty on that sulject ; at least we so 
understand him. But we shall transcribe the passage, that we 
may run no risk of misrepresenting him. 


«* Indeed it would have been highly criminal in me, not long since 
to have considered the matter very fully, in which I have not relied 
on any vain conceits of my own, but have earnestly and seriously 
referred myself to God in prayer, that I might be guided and directed 
dn the affair, according to his holy mind and will.” 


And having obtained this awful sanction, as he imagines, 
lhe comes to the immediate conclusion, that “the plan of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society is right and unobjectionable 
in principle and practice ;” and he therefore feels it incumbent 
on hii to promote the views of that Society :o the atmost of 
his ability, and seems to have persuaded himself, that if he 
neglected to do so, some “ souls might be passing to eternal 
perdition, which might have been saved.” In referring to the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, in Bartlett’s 


Buildings, Mr. Freshfield asks 


«© Whether it has called forth, during the century it has been esta- 
blished, any general warm feeling, any “zealous, active exertions on 
the part of the members individually. Whether it had even become 
generally known to exist at the time the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was established ; and, whether, on the contrary, even to those 
who had heard of it, there was not something repulsive in its regula- 
tions. For mysejf, I can state, that, though well-affected to the 
Society, and disposed to aid its funds, { was not prepared to subject 
my principles annecessarily to the judgment of the Committee, and 
incur the risk of being black-balled by those to whom I was not 
known, as if I had ambitiously aimed at sharing in the benefit of 
chartered rights.” 


Here Mr. Freshfield displays, (as well as on many other 
points) his complete ignorance of the subject on which he 
ventures to speak, though in the tone of interrogation, with 
something very like decision. Had he been at all acquainted 
with the proceedings of this truly venerable Socicty, he would 
have known, that many, very many, of its members had most 
actively exerted themselves to promote its beneficent views in 
various ways; thatit was extensively (though not generally) 
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known to exist, at the period referred to, and might have been 
universally known, had it so far forgotten the dignity of its 
character as to degrade itself by descending to those wretched 
artifices, ad cap standum vulgas, to which the members of the 
Bible Society have had recourse; and, lastly, that there was 
nothing repulsive in its regt ulations. It professes to promote 
christian knowledge, according to the principles of the Church 
of England, and none, of course, but the members of that 
Church, are either invited, or permitted, to joinit. It does 
not, like the Bible Society, call upon Jews, Turks, heretics, and 
infidels, to swell its lists, and to unite with it for the propaga- 
tion of truths which they reject. It does not make an osten- 
tatious display of its members, its funds, or its efforts. It 
does what good it can, unostentatiously but actively, silently 
but zealously ; relying, not on its own exertions to ** save souls 
from perdition,” but on the grace of God to render those ex- 
ertions conducive to the diffusion of Christian knowledge. If 
there be any thing in this system repulsive to the feelings of 
Mr. Freshfield, the reproach and the shame must rest with 
him, and not with the Society. But this fastidious gentleman, 
it seems, was not prepared to subject his principles unneces- 
sarily to the judgment of the Committee, and to incur the 
risk of being black-balled, as if he aimed at a participa- 
tion of chartered rights. Here is blunder heaped upon blun- 
der, or rather ignorance upon ignorance. The right of elect - 
ing members by the Society in question is not vested in the 
Committee, who, therefore, as a Committee, have nothing to do 
with the character of the person proposed, (which, by t’ > bye, 
must be vouched for by the persons proposing him,) and con- 
_ sequently they cannot black-ball the cardidates for admission. 

‘Lhat power is vested in the Society at large, to be exercised 
ata General Board. And as to chartered rights, they are 
wholly out of the question, the Society not being a corporation 
nor a chartered body. It is, therefore, perfectly evident, that 
Mr. Freshfield knows no mere about the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, than he does of the duty of a minister 
of the Gospel, or the constitution of the Christian Church, 
On all these subjects, we venture to say, he is profoundly igno- 
rant. ; 

In his reply to this letter Mr. Norris reminds his correspon- 
dent that he had studiously avoided all discussion of the general 
merits of the question on the good or bad effects of the Bible 
Society ; and had confined himself to the effect likely to be 
produced by an unwarrantable interposition with the spiritual 
concerns of that parish cf which he was an appointed minister. 
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Fle then admonishes Mr. Freshfield, in allusion to his reliance 
on the effect of his prayers, not to trust too much to “ imagina- 
tions,” and he refers him to those periods of our history, 
* when domineering fanaticism (professedly for the glory of 
God) had overturned in this kingdom both the altar and the 
throne.” 


*« They will suggest to you, I am persuaded, some very seasonable 
misgivings of your present confidence in the success of your prayers ; 
particularly if you will take it at the same time into your considera- 
tion, that ‘ God’s boly mind and will’ is not now communicated by 
illapses from heaven, but is to be sought in those Scripteres, in which 
he has made his final revelation to man; and that, amongst a great 
variety of passages bearing immediately upon the point at issue, St. 
Paul has declared that every member of the spiritual, as well as of the 
natural body, bas its own office, (Rom. xii. 4.) ; and ‘ that every man 
in that calling in which he is called, is therein to abide with God,’ 
(1. Cor, vii. 29.) ; and withal taking this very material circumstance 
into the account, that you have net been separated by the Holy Ghost 
to the very responsible office of overseeing the flock of Christ (Acts 
xx. 28.): and of watching for their souls (Heb. xiii. 17,) ; and that 
there is this very awful warning in the epistle of St. James ; ‘ brethren, 
be not many masters, knowing wesbalM receive the greater condemna- 
tion.’ (James iii. 1.). T confess | am surprised that this reference to 
Scriptare escaped you, at the time yoa were contemplating the mstruc- 
tion of others by means of this word of life ; but it only shews how 
zeal is apt to blind our eyes, when good intentions unwarrantably 
pursued have hurried it beyond the controlling infiuence of discretion.” 


Can ignorance, can fanaticism, be carried toa greater extent 
than Mr. Freshfield carried both, in his belief that he had had 
an immediate communication from Heaven, which justified his 
support of the Bible Society. We wonder whether he ever 
applied to the same place for advice respecting a probable rise 
in the price of omnium. If his confidence in the success of 
such applications be boundless, as it appears to be, surely the 
temptation to have recourse to them must daily occur. But 
such is the enthusiasm, such the self-deception, which leads 
even good and well-meaning men astray, and which induces 
them to substitute their own wishes or their own reveries for 
divine revelations. 

That the effect of the Bible Society in “ bringing into one 
heart, and one mind, various classes.of christians,” is a 
sufficient recommendation of it, no man of common under- 
standing would, we think, venture ta assert. With regard to what, 
are the subscribers to this society of one heart, and of one 
mind? why to distribute the Bible, without note or comment. 
It may as well be said, that any place of amusement which 
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brings people of different sects and persuasions together, 
without quarrelling, should be encouraged, in every parish 
throughout the kingdom, because it makes its frequenters of 
one heart and one mind ? The reason is absurd and puerile 
in the extreme! The members of the Bible Society retain 
each his own opinion, says Mr. Freshficld, ‘* each remains 


attached to his own church /!!’ How often must we ask this 


superficial reasoner, what he means by a church ! Is it necessary 
to tell him that there neither is, nur can be, more than one 
church, the universal church of Christ ? But, on these matters, 
however great a proficient he may be in the laws respecting 
forgery, and other criminal matters, he js still in his horn- 
book ; and it is the height of presumption in him to enter the 
lists with a profound, and learned, theologian. 

In hisanswer to this letter, Mr. Norris tells his correspondent, 
that “* the manner in which the Scriptures are distributed by 
the Bible Society, is far from being calculated to promote the 

roper end of their distribution, the dissemination of Christian 
<a sam inasmuch as it has a direct tendency to degrade 
the sacred volume in the eyes of the people, and so to lessen its 
practical influence on their minds.” We know that it has 
produced this effect in some places, particularly in the 
metiopolis and its vicinity, where many of the pawnbrokers’ 
shops have been so crow ded with new bibles, that their pro- 
prietors have refused to receive any more in pledge. 

‘Some of the clergy convected with one of the parishes includ- 
ed within the solicitor to the bank’s new spiritual district, 
namely Stoke- Newington, it seems, had encouraged the society ; 
—the rector, to our certain knowledge, strongly reprobated the 
whole plan, as well in principle as in detail,—and, therefore, 
Mr. F. concludes that no attention was due to those ministers 
who had the cure of souls in both parishes, and who were all 
decidedly adverse to hisnotable enterprize. That this isa most 
illogical conclusion, it is needless to employ any argument to 
demonstrate. But as some of the clergy of this diocese 
ventured to differ from Bishop Porteus, Mr. F. concludes that 
it is lawful for the inhabitants of the parishes of Hackney and 
Stoke-Newington to differ from their ministers. On this Mr. 
Norris remarks— 


‘© The clergy withheld their concurrence from a religious society, 
which their Bishop indeed honoured by his support, but never thought 
proper authoritatively to recommend ; therefore the inhabitants of 
‘two contiguous parishes may combine to establish within them a 
religious society which their Bishop honoured indeed by his support 
in opposition not merely to the opinions, but to the solemn remcn-. 
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strances of their respective ministers, sanctioned by the opinion of 
their diocesan ; in the one case there is no infringement upon ecclesias- 
tical authority, in the ather you willsee that all its limitations are 
obliterated ; and that there is an actual rising of those who are to 
learn feligion, against those appointed to teach it; of those who have 
devoted their talents to other professions, against those who have been 
trained up in the schools of the pr: 7s s, and according to the 
ordinary course ef God's dealings with the sons of men, waiving the 
consideration of their divine commission, bave equal right with the 
physician and the lawyer to seat themselves in their own chair, and to 
claim respect to what they say. 

“* But the ioapplicableness of Bishop Porteus’s example, I think, 
does not end here: he approved of the original institution of the 
Bible Society, but does it therefore follow, that he would approve of 
its present proceedings ? that ne would approve of its parcelling out 
the country into new departments, and erecting a lay-eldership in 
each, to supersede the ministratians of the regular clergy ? Do not, 
Sir, whilst you reverence that departed Saint, impute to him such 
inconsistency as this: for does not the imputation imply, that his 
personal and official conduct was in contradiction to each other, and 
that, in the former capacity he sanctioned measures, directly levelled 
at the validity of that commission which in the latter he conferred ? 


Mr. Freshfield’s argument goes to impress the belief that 
all the inhabitants of these two parishes are in opposition to 
their ministers, whereas the fact was, that nearly the whole of 


the members of the established church were decidedly adverse 
to this auxiliary society, which was not supported by more than 
one thousandth part of the par ishioners. 


In his answer to the last letter of Mr. Norris, Mr. F. has 
the imbecitity to assert, that as the district which he has 
formed for the Bible Society, includes two parishes, the clergy 
of neither, nor yet of both, have aright to deprecate the pro- 
ceedings 3 for there is no ecclesiastica! head of the district ! 
We have heard this gentleman represented as a man of sense; 
it may be so; but no blockhead certainly ever advanced a more 
abautt pasition than this. It IS, indeed, beneath all argu- 
ment; though, as it manifests the deep cunning which marks 
the proceedings of these self-constituted spiritual advisers and 
teachers, it extorts the following observations from Mr. Norris, 
who adds them in a note on this letter, which he refrained 
from replying to, because he found all reasoning useless with 
such a heaven-guided opponent as Mr, Freshfield. 


* This is speaking out plainly—the only boon which those who 
view with lively apprehension the proceedings of the Bible Society, 
have to ask of its advocates. Let the reader treasure up this decla- 
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ration in his mind, that one part of the reformation to be wrought 
by that Society is to ‘ clear’ all the parishes in the kingdom of their 
Ecclesiastical Heads. It is ‘ to save souls from eternal perdition,’ 
(to refer again to Mr. Freshfield’s statement, vide Appendix, No. 9.) 
in a new method, which ‘ Dors Nor coms WITHIN EITHER PARO- 
CHIAL, PASTORAL, OR EPISCOPAL JURISDICTION.’ This considerate 
men have perceived and laid to its charge long ago—but we have now 
got a distimét avowal of it from one of the founders of the confede- 
racy, who does not hesitate to tell a parochial clergyman that in con- 
sequence of the formation of a new auxiliary district of the Bible 
Society, in which his parish is included, he is no longer ‘ entitled’ 
even ‘ to deprecate proceedings,’ which in his conscience he believes 
to be most prejudicial, in their effects, to the spiritual welfare of his 
parishioners, and which, moreover, he conceives himself to be bound, 
by his ordination vows, not merely to protest against, but, if possible, 
‘ to banish and to drive away.’ What an arrogation of supremacy is 
here!!! A handful of private individuals convene a meeting, erect 
themselves into what they are pleased to call a Provisional Committee,” 
and, without further ceremony, proceed to obliterate ancient Jand- 
marks, todissolve constituted authorities, and, according to their own 
caprice, to circumscribe a tract of country as a territory for themselves ; 
and then, having given it the denomination of a district, in the plenitude 
of their usurped sovereignty, proclaim that ‘ no necessary connection’ 
subsists between it ‘ and any parish asa parish’ which lies within its 
boundary, in any of those concerns which they have thought proper 
to take under their superintendance and controul. The cautious ve- 
terans who direct in secret the campaigns of the Society, will surely 
deem Mr. Freshfield’s developement premature. The work, indeed, 
is proceeding systematically throughout the country ; but then the 
bible, held up before our eyes, lulls all our circumspection to rest, 
and, under cover of it, the engineers advance in confidence and se- 
curity, reorganizing the kingdom, and superseding its venerable esta~ 
blishments.” 


Mr. Freshfield declares, that he has yet to learn how the dis- 
tribution of the Bible in the manner adopted by the Bible 
Society is far from being calculated to promote the dissemi- 
nation of Christian knowledge. On this declaration of sim- 
plicity we should have felt it necessary to expatiate a little, 
had not Mr. Norris spared us the trouble, by administering the 
correction to which it is entitled with his own hand. 


«* Has Mr. Freshfield volunteered his services to ‘ rescue souls 
from eternal perdition ? and ‘ has he yet to learn’ how ill calcuiated 
the distributing bibles divested of ‘ notes and comments’ is to effect 
this benevolent design amongst those who are the special objects of 
the Bible Society’s care—the ignorant and the uninstructed? Has 
he yet to learn, that men may have the scriptures in their possession, 
and not only so, but have scquired such a familiarity with the 
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sacred text, as constantly to speak in scripture phrasculogy, and yet 
may err for lack of knowledge of them ; and may die ia their sins 
im consequence of their error? .-Has he yet to learn, that their 
saving efficacy is not in the ‘ Jetter,’ but is vested exclusively in the 
‘ spirit’ of them, and therefore in their true interpretation; and that 
this true interpretation is set forth by means of ‘ noles and comments, 
some of them handed down to us from the apostolic age, through a 
succession of faithful men (2 Tim. ii. 2), and others subsequently 
produced by those wl.o have searched diligently what the spirit de- 
signed to signify in the sacred records, patiently comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual (1. Cor. ii, 13.), and so limiting all their 
determinations as to preserve inviolate the proportion of faith ? (Rom. 
xii. 6.) And, finally, has he yet to learn that whilst, through its dis- 
tributing so defectively the means of knowledge, the system which be 
espouses is scarcely capable of leading the uninstructed to the truth, 
the making the distribution throogh the instrumentality of a mixed 
multitude of Sectarists of every denomination directly tends to lead 
them into error, nay, worse than this, into indiilerence to every 
religious opinion, and finally into unbelief ? If Mr. Freshfield does 
not know these things, ‘ though for the time’ be may think himself 
qualified to bea ‘ teacher, he has need that some one should teach 
him again, which be the first principles of the oracles of God,’ (Heb. 
v.12.); and he has further need to be reminded of our Saviour's 
awful warning to those wha ‘ took away the key of knowledge’ in his 
days ; that if the blind lead the bliad, both shall tall into the pit.’ ” 
{ Mat. xv. 14.) 


Mr. Freshfield endeavours to elude the inference drawn 
from the numbers of bibles to be found in the pawnbrokers’ 
shops and elsewhere, by observing that there were many Bibles 
for sale at these places ‘before the Bible Society existed. But 
Mr. Norris retorts, that the zeal of the agents of this society to 
find out objects in want of Bibles is such as to impress the 
poor with the belief that they wish to find the deficiency after 
which they are enquiring, and that this belief has induced muny 
persons who were provided with Bibles to dispose of them in 
order to obtain others gratis from the society. 


‘ That this is no groundless surmise, three facts can be alledged to 
testify, which, without any enquiry on the part of the editor, have 
been brought to his knowledge, as having occurred in this parish in the 
course of the inquisition among the poor as to their want of Bibies. 
In one instance, a woman letting out apartments, Knowing all her 
lodgers to be provided, anewared for them that they were so; and 
she had no sooner thus dismissed the saqwizers than she was severely 
reprehended by one of those inmates for having prevented her from 
obtaining a second copy, by divulging what she would have concealed. 
In another, the possession of a Bible was acknowledged, but after 
much questioning, a confession was extoried that the print was small ; 
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upon which it was suggested that for a small sum one of larger print 
would be furnished, andthe name of the candidate was enrolled in the 
list of deficiency. In the third a lie was told and succeeded. A 
woman, who was in possession of a good Bible, denied having one, 
and wasenrolled. Her husband publicly stated her successful false- 
hood, concluding his statement with the declaration, that it would sell 
for waste paper. To these three another may be subjoined, o# 
a woman's undergoing a species of persecution ; being beset in succes- 
sion by three deputations of sectaries of different denominations, who 
would scarcely take any refusal, though she told them all, that she 
was already provided with a Bible ; and that had she wanted one, she 
would go to the editor, on whose ministrations she attended, who, slie 
knew, would readily supply it. These are instances which have ail 
been obtruded upon the editor's notice ; there can be little doubt, 
therefore, that they would be multiplied ‘exceedingly by enquiry. It 
is further set up in defence of the society, that Bibles ave been 
heretofore sold. This is admitted, but it is subjoined that till now 
they were never hawked about as waste paper.” 


We find it impossible to go so far as we intended in noticing 
the very striking facts contained in this interesting volume, and 
the exposure of the various perversions, misrepresentations, 
and artifices, of the principal agents of the Bible Society. We 
the less regret this omission because, in the first place, we hope 
that the velume will be extensively circulated among the 
members of the established church ; and, secondly, because we 
entcred so fully into the consideration of the subject before us 
in our review of the admirable tracts of Dr. Marsh and of 
Mr. Noian, which must, we should think, with Mr. Norris’s 
book, convince all men whose minds remain open to convic- 
tion. For these reasons we shall bring our review of this 
practical exposition to a close, after briefly noticing a few 
more passages. An anonymous address to the inhabitants of 
Hackney from the projectors of the auxiliary society in that 
neighbourhood begins with this assertion. “ It was the last 
injunction of our blessed Saviour to his disciples, that they 
should ‘go and preach the gospel to every creature.’ ”’ On 
which Mr. Norris, most appositely, observes : 


«© The sincerity of that reverence for Holy Scripture which the 
advocaies of the Bible Society, with so much solemnity, affect to 
entertain, may be estimated by their respectful method of handling it, 
in the very first sentence of this address ; for a reference to Mark xvi. 
14, 15, (from whence the citation comes) will shew that the charge to 
‘ preach the gospel to every creature’ was not delivered to ‘ the Disciples’ 
as is here most shamelessly misstated, but to the eleven Avostles. The 
niotive of this corruption of the sacred text is too obyious to need 
specification,” 
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Ab uno disce omnes; perversions and misrepresentations 
of this kind have been so numerous that it is impossible 
not to conclude that there are persons who take a lead in 
propagating the tenets of the Bible Society, who are re- 
solved to accomplish their object by whatever means, per fas 
et nefas. ‘There are, we know, among its members, men too 
respectable, too honourable, too conscientious, wilfully or 
knowingly to give their countenance to transactions which are 
not perfectly in unison with their own characters ; but they 
have consented to associate with men, who are less scrupulous, 
and more active, than themselves, and who save them the 
trouble of interposition in all the material concerns of the 
seciety, which they Aindly take upon themselves. ‘The Rev, 
Jotn Owen, late of Fulham, is the secretary, panegyrist, and 
itinerant missionary, of this motley body. And never had any 
society a more busy, bustling, prattling, agent. He is always 
ready with a long string of loose assertions, pompous phrases, 
and disinterested adulation, of the corps elite. Weshould think 
him much better employed in discharging the duties of his 
sacred office, and the functions of a parish priest. He would 
not, indeed, acquire so much popularity ; but he would act in a 
manner more consistent with his priestly character. ‘To seea 
clergyman travelling about from one end of the kingdom to 
another, and perpetually exhibiting himself, like a mountebank, 
upon a country stage, is certainly not a very edifying spectacle. 
Papists, Jews, Turks, Infidels, Heretics, Socinians, Puritans, 
and every sort of Dissenters and Schismatics, unite to share 
the praises of the said Rev. John Owen, and to spread schism 
and insubordination throughout the land! Surely such a com- 
bination was never before formed for such a purpose |! We 
have, indeed, often seen combinations of Papists and Dissenters 
for the purpose of gratifying their common enmity to the 
establishment ; but never do we remember such an union of 
these with Infidels, Heretics, and Churchmen, for a purpose, 
which, though ostensibly good, is, we firmly believe, pregnant 
with incalculable mischief. Many good men, we are fully 
aware, think otherwise ; but we cannot witness the proceedings, 
which we have witnessed, read the facts which have been 
published, and consider the effects of an union so unnatual 
on the minds of the inconsiderate, the ignorant, and the unre- 
flecting, without having our original opinion of the danger 
resulting from such an association most strongly confirmed. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ely, at the 
primary Visitation of that diocese m the year 1813. By 
Bowyer Edward, Lord Bishop ofEly. 4to. Pp. 19. Hatchard. 


Tue bishopric of Ely is one of the most important and 
arducys offices which can be committed to an English divine. 
Its revenues and emoluments are hardly exceeded ; and the 
advantage of a palace in London seems to impose on the 
bishop ike duty of a vigilant attention to the concerns of the 
church in parliament, and to the welfare of the several societies 
connected with the interests of the clergy, and the promotion 
of christian knowledge. The spirit of division and dissent is 
very active in the county of Cambridge, &c. and is but too 
warmly cherished in the precincts of the university, where 
practices prevail the most unfavourable to ecclesiastical unity, 
and academical discipline. 

Invested with this high office, Dr. Sparkes, in his primary 
charge, calls the attention of his clergy to the circumstances of 
the times, and recommends them to inculcate the true princi- 
ples of moral and civil obligation; to promote the education 
of the poor ; to preserve a due mean between moderation and 
unworthy concession to those who differ from us in religious 
opinions; to be faithful, zealous, and animated in their 
public preaching, and to maintain “ a strict adherence to the 
appointed service of our church, and to the directions contained 
in the rubric.” 

The education of the poor is recommended in connexion 
with the National Society, and by means of committees in the 
several deaneries, “ a plan which has been very successfully 
adopted by the clergy in the aeighbouring dioceses of London 
and Norwich.” ‘The deanery of Tendring, near Colchester, 
under the direction of Archdeacon Jefferson, was the most 
forward in advancing this good work, and in consequence of 
resolutions passed at a publc meeting, and by means of com- 
Mittees subsequently appointed, the state of the education of 
the poor in the several parishes was accurately ascertained, and 
the most effectual measures for supplying the deficiency were 
suggested. ‘The resolutions were highly approved by the com- 
mittee of the National Society, and recommended to general 
imitation. ‘The late Bishop of Ely, Dr. Dampier, was one of 
the earliest patrons and most able advocates of the National 
Society, and his zeal and talents are justly celebrated by his 
successor, He was also one of the first to recommend the 
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institution of diocesan committees of the society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge, a measure, from which the most 
beneficial effects have resulted, in the enlargement of its means, 
and the extension of its usefulness. ‘The committee of this 
society at Cambridge challenges the most strenuous support of 
the diocesan. 


‘ In speakir ng of the manner of discharging our public duty,” 
observes the bishop, ‘ [ must recommend a strict adherence to the 
appointed service of our church, and to the directions contained in the 
rubric. 

** Excellent as our liturgy is, we are by no means prepared to assert, 
that it may not still be capable of improvement ; but, however this 
may be, no private individual is authorized to make the least altera- 
tion in it. One person may, perbaps, think, that some particular 
prayer had better be omitted; another, that some lessons might be 
substituted with advantage in the place of those which are now 
directed to be read: but this would be productive of the utmost 
confusion ; andentirely destroy that uniformity, which it is so impor- 
tant to preserve in the public service of our church. 

“ Tam persuaded, that no clergyman who seriously refiects upcn 
the solemn declaration of conformity to the liturgy, which he has been 
required to make, will ever think himself at liberty to depart from it 
in the smallest particular.” 


These are just observations, and they ought to be enforced by 
authority: the spirit of wanton innovation which prevails in 
the use of the public offices of the church ought to be decidedly 
suppressed, Let the sectaries, who have thought fit to usurp 
them, and adapt them to the use of the conventicle, thus making 
unconscious proselytes to the sin of schism, whose parish 
churches afford no accommodation to the increased population, 
ubridge and interpolate our liturgical offices at their own pleasure 
aud discretion ; we will not object to their alterations, however 
extravagant or absurd, however destitute of taste, however 
contrary to the truth. Innovation will not answer the designs 

of schismatics, nor will it promote the cause of truth and 
unity. Clergymen are known, to be under a solemn obligation 
to conform with all things contained in the book of Common 
Prayer. And yet, if the report may be believed, there are 
churches in which the litany is proscribed, that it may not 
interfere with the proper le ngth of an evangelical discou se. 
In other places, the service is lengthened by an introduc- 
tory psalm or hymn, and the sentences are not reid as the 
proper preface, at the beginning of morning prayer. New 
tunes, uiiauthorized versions of the psalins, and even hymns 
from the conventicle, are frequently Saredaced. There are 
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some men too modest to pronounce the absolution or the 
blessing except upon their knees ; and others, forgetting that 
the English impc ‘rative implies the optative mood, turn their 
saccrdotal blessings into complimentary wishes, and dismiss 
their congregations with “ may the grace; may the peace, &c.”’ 
One of those anomalous beings, ycleped popular preachers, 
has laboured to exceed his fellows in politeness, and with the 
most affectin, emphasis on the word yours, concludes his 
oratorical exertions with, ‘* may the blessiag remain with you 
and yours for ever.” These things ought not to be: on ‘the 
expedience of revising the liturgy we are not called to give 
an opinion; while it remains unaltered, we will object to wanton 
and pragmatical alterations, and recommend ‘a strict adherence 
to the appointed service of the church, and to the directions 
contained in the rubric.” 





—ie 





Recueil de Decrets, &c. or Collection of Decrees, Ordinances, 
Treaties of Peace, Manifesioes, Proclamations, Speeches, &c. 
&c. of Napoleene Buonaparte, and of the Members of the 
French Government, from the Second of Brumaire, year 8. 
(November 1799) to the year 1812, inclusive. Extracted 
Jrom the Moniteur, by Lewis Goldsmith. 8vo. 4 vols. about 


3700 pages. Printed by Harper, Crane-court, Fleet-street. 

Isis. 
Mr. Gotpsmita, whose able pen has so long been employed 
in exposing the criminal conduct of Napoleone Buonaparte, 
and who has now had the gratification of secing his useful 
labours crowned with complete success, by the disgrace, 
dethronement, and exile, of that execrable assassin, has rendered 
an essential service to the public at large, aud to the historian 
of the present times in particular, by the compilation before us. 
Complete sets of the Moniteur, it is well known, are difficult 
of attalnment,and so expensive as not to be within the ability of 
many persons to purchase. It is, therefore, of consequence, to 
have documents of the greatest public importance, particularly 
every thing which can throw a light on the political character, 
aud onthe atrocious reign, of Napoleone Buonaparte, extracted 
from that voluminous work, brought within a reasonable com- 
pass, so as to be easily consulted by any one who may have 
occasion to consult them. Such extracts are here p resented to 
the public, and they exhibit a mass of information, replete 
with instructive lessons, which, properly considered, cannot 


failto be highly useful not merely to the present age, but to 
posterity. 





















The Wanderer ; or, Female Diffice lties. By the author of 
K’velina, Cecilia, and Camilla. 5 vols, L2mo. Pp. 2093. Two 
Guineas!!! Longman and Ce. 1514, 





Tue high reputation which Miss Burney enjoyed as a writer of 
novels raleed our expectations of instruction from a new produc- 
tion of Madame D’Arblay, very high indeed. We were not 
such strenuous Antigallicans as to expect that our fair author 
would experience any diminution of talents from her union 
with a native of France; nor did we believe that even a 
residence in that country would dim the lustre of her genius, 

contract the sphere of ber knowledge, shake the solidity ‘of her 
judgment, or lessen her powers of instruction and amusement. 
We opened, then, these volumes with avidiiy, promising 
ourselves a rich treat from their contents, for, grave critics as 
we are, we are not ashamed of avowing a predilection for good 
writing, when combined with good principles, though presented 
to us in the form, and under the proscribed, but still popular, 
name, of—a novel. We had not proceec led very far, indeed, 
hefore we paused; and, ere the first volume had been r ie 
contrary to our usual custom, we laid down the book several 
times. With the second and third, the case became worse, 
and we were really obliged to mi ake a great effort, to labour 
through the whole! Has a ten years’ residence in France, 
then, really had the effect of incapacitating this lady from 
fixing the attention, or exciting the interests, of an English 
reader, as she was wont to do? We will not presume to answer 
this question in the affirmative, but, most assuredly, the present 
production of her pen falls very far short of her former works, 
in its powers of attraction. 

Though we consider the prefatory dedication as disfigured by 
labour, pedantry, and egotism ; though the author’s vanity in 
recounting the praises w hich a Johnson,a Burke,anda Rey nolds, 
hestowed on her early writings, forced a smile from us ; yet is 
it landable for its expressions of filial piety, and judicious in 
its observations on novel-writing. 


«© With regard to the very serious subject treated upon, from time 
to time, in this work, some, perhaps many, may ask, is a novel the 
vehicle for-such considerations ? Such discussions ? 

‘* Permit me to answer ; whatever, in illustrating the characters, 
manners, or opinions, of the day, exhibits what ‘s noxious or repre- 
hensible, should scrupulously be accompanied by what is salabrious, 
or chastening. Not that poison ought to be infused, merely to display 
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the virtues of ‘an antidote: but that, where errovr and mischief bask 
in the broad light of day, truth ought not to be sutlered to shrink 
timidly into the shade. 

‘* Divest, fer a moment, the title of novel from its stationary 
standard of insignificance, andsay ! What is the species of writing 
that offers fairer opportunities for conveying useful precepts ? It is, or 
it ought to be, a picture of supposed, bui natural, or probable, human 
existence. It holds, therefore, in its hands, our best affections ; it 
exercises our imaginations ; it ‘points out the path of honour ; and 
gives to juvenile credulity knowledge of the world, without ruin, or 
repentance ; and the lessons of experience, without its tears.” 


The author here argues illogically ; for it by no means 
follows, because a novel is a picture of hen mau existence, that 
it should either have a hold on our best affections, exercise our 
imaginations, indicate the path of honour, impart a knowledge 
of the world, or inculcate the lessons of experience ; not one 
of these is the necessary effect of a picture of human life. A 
nove] may contain a true representation of human life, and yet 
be destitute of any of the advantages which are here stated to 
be the legitimate, and, indeed, obvious, consequence of such a 
representation, We concur, with Mrs. D’Arblay, in her 
general opinion of the capability of novels to convey all the 
instruction which she here ascribes to them; but her error 
consists in drawing a conclusion not warranted by her premises, 
and in representing what a novel ought to be, as what a novel 
actually is. 

‘* And is not a novel, permit me, also, to ask, in common with 
every other literary work, entitled to receive its stamp as useful, 
mischievous, or nugatory, from its execution ? not necessarily, and in 
its changeless state, tobe branded as a mere vehicle for frivolous, or 
seductive, amusement? If many may turn aside from all but mere 
entertainment presented under this form, many, also, may, unconsci- 
ously, be allured by it into reading the severest truths, who would not 
eyen open a work of a graver denomination.” 


This is, no doubt, the case ; and therefore it is that we have, 
on so many occasions, deprecated the senseless pedantry which 
would cry down, as unworthy the attention of any rational 
being, the whole tribe of novels, and novel-writers ; that is, 
weuld so discredit productions, which are, almost universally 
read, and which, for that mason, may be rendered the most 
useful vehicles of sound principles, and wholesome instruction, 

as wholly to deter men of sense and abilities irom all attempts 
tocompose them. By us, then, will novels continue to be 
read with attention, and judged, impartially, by their merits or 
defects. 
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This is the criterion by which we have tried “* The Wanderer.” 
To say, that it contains much able delineation of character, 
miany sound and judicious reflections, aud no small number 
of interesting situations and incidents, is only to allow 
° the merit which it, unquestionably, possesses. On_ the 
ther hand, the story is — out to an unconscionable, and 
most unpec essary, length ; lany of the dialogues (with which 
it abounds) are insuffer: ibly trifling and tedious ; and some of 
the characters are ross caricatures of human nature, and so 
far unnatural. Among these last we class Eijitnor and Mrs. 
Ireton. Elinor is a female philosopher of the French school, 
who makes her own reason (or rather her own caprice) the 
sole guide of her conductin life. To this supreme arbiter she 
subjects every obligation human and divine; the laws of 
s,s and, almost, the distinctions of sex. Engaged to 
marry one map, she conceives a passion for his brother, which, 
instead of combating by the exercise of her reason, she 
anxiously cherishes ; she even declares her passion for him ; 
and, from evidence of his attachment to another woman, she 
‘ndeavours to commit suicide in a public assembly. We 
seriously ask our readers whether this be “a natural and proba- 
ble picture of human existence ?” ‘To us, it appears to be the 
very reverse of nature and probability. Nor, for the life of us, 
can weperceive the moral effect of such a delineation of charac- 
ter. If any woman exist, which we very much doubt, so led 
away by the delusions of sophistry, or the wanderings of 
imagination, as to reject all the lessons of experience, all the 
admonitions of wisdom, all the impressive warnings of divine 
inspiration, all the resistless evidence of her own senses, and 
really to become, from what she thinks convichon, an Atheist, 
and so to reject as chimerical all belief a future state ; 
she must be, at least, an exception to 4 he ; and no possible 
good, therefore, can result from the promulgation of her 
pinions, for the sole purpose of exhibiting an antidote which 
the common sense of the most uninformed individual will 
easily supply. ' 
Mrs. Ireton and her son are characters almost as much out 
of nature as that of Elinor. The lady is not only frivolous and 
affected, heyond all usual degrees of frivolity and affectation, 
but malicious as Satan himself ; and is made to combine the 
airs of fashionable folly, with the manners of Bulingsgate and 
Covent Garden. Women no doubt, are to be found, who are 
to the full as fanciful, and as self-compl: wcent, as Mrs. Ireton is 
represented to be ; but we disbelieve in the existence of any 
human being, bearing the female form, who adds to so muck 
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caprice, so much malevolence, and who, to fcibles that create 

disgust, joins vices that excite abhorrence; for, what can be 
more vicious than the whole conduct of this fantastical charac- 
ter to Juliet? Young Ireton possesses all the bad qualities of 
his mother, aggravated by more direct and pointed practical 
malice : the object of introducing him appears to be the de- 
sire to exhibit a young man, entertaining a wish to marry, 
but so whimsical in his choice as to suffer every object to 
escape him. ‘There may be such characters, but they are, we 
believe, rare, and certainly not very edifying. 

In Sir Jaspar Herrington we have an old beau, and an old 
bachelor, attached to women more from gallantry than prin- 
ciple, and made to be the instrument of good to thei, though 
harbouring wishes neither honourable nor just. We do not 
object to this character on the ground of its opposition to 
nature, but on the score of morality. 

The heroine herself, though combining, of course, every 
perfection of mind, as well as of person, is frequently made 
to act inconsistently with her character. ‘Though a woman of 
great sense, her conduct is occasionally ext remely foolish ; 
and in several of her interviews with Mrs. Maple, Mrs. Ire- 
ton, and Mrs. Howell, she suffers herself to be bullied, in- 
sulted, and threatened, in a way which would lead any one to 
suppose her wholly destitute of all strength of intellect, and 
of all sense of propriety. Her submission to the most un- 
worthy conduct, and to the most repulsive situations, though 
repugnant to her feelings, and by no means justified by her 
circumstances, evidently grows out of the created necessity 
for encountering diffict uties. But the “female difficulties” 
which are here exhibited, though properly named, since they 
are of female creation, are not such as necessarily ‘atise out of 
the situation in which the heroine is placed, but are obviously 
introduced for the purpose of justifying the ‘sceund title of the 
work ;—and these constitute the Jeast able, and worst-con- 
structed, parts of the story. Indeed, the very foundation of 
the story is defective. Juliet, the heroine, is the daughter of 
an Englishman of family, whose marriage has been kept sc- 
cret ; she is conv eyed to France at the age of seven, and soon 
after left an orphan, to the care of a French family, and to the 
guardianship of a French prelate; she 1s educ ated in a French 
convent; but, through conversation with her maternal grand- 
mother, who takes up her abode in the same convent, she 
preserves a knowledge of her native language, though with 
something of a foreign accent.” When the French Revo- 
lution breaks out, she resolves to emigrate with the bishop; 
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they accordingly repair to the coast, but, just as they are pre- 
paring to embark, a commissary from the convention arrives at 
the place, and, on searching the bishop, finds a promissory- 
note, in En; elish, agen him, for six thousand p: vunds, payable 
on the marriage of Juliet to a Frenchman resident in France. 
This discovery ehehtes the cupidity cf the commissary, who 
insists on conducting her to the mayoralty to have the new 
civic ceremony of marriage performed. She resists, but the 
threat to put tie bishop to instant death, extorts from her a 
reluctant assent; and she repairs with the bratal commissary 
to the mayoralty, where, amidst incessant noise, the civic 
ceremony is performed, without one word of assent from her, 
and she is pronounced | his wife. ‘The commissary, however, is 
instantly called away, and she escapes to England. 

This mock marriage, which possesseil not one of the essen- 
tials of a marriage contract—which was not merely voidable. 
but radically null and void ab witio, —'‘orms the groundwork of 
the story, the cause of the heroine’s wande rings, and the source 


of all her difieulues. Instead of applying to her family for 


protection and relief, she resolves to preserve a perfect silence 
respecting herself, her situa tion, and her connections, until 
she should hear from the bishop, her guardian, whom she has 
. . . 7 ry. 
left behind her in France. Though pressed by want, and 
d 3 


stimulated by insult, on the one hand; and though urged by 
every motive which could operate on her feelings, her judg- 
ment, and her delicacy, on the other, she resists alike, with 
equal pertinacity, the solicitation of friends, and the importu- 
nity of strangers, and remains distressed, taunted, insulted, 
and nameless, for no other alleged motive than that of escaping 
the pursuit of a man calling himself ent husband, whose pur- 
suit of her she had not the smailest reason to e xpect, and who 
could not, at that time, (during the reign of Robespierre, 
whose agent he was,) have entered the country without a 
British passport, which he could not, most certainly, have 

obtained ; but for the real purpose of creating those difficulties 
to which the author had resolved to expose lier ; and which 
she could not have incurred without a violation of nature, pro- 
bability, and common sense. Hence she is made, not merely 
a wanderer, but avagabond ; strolls about the New Forest, 
like a gipsey; becomes the inmate of smugglers and deer- 
stealers, and is lastly overtaken at an inn, in Hampshire, by 
the dreaded commissary himself, who, with a French smuggler, 
had been searching for her all over London, and traversing the 
country with as much coolnessand publicity as iftheyhad been 
Englishmen, and as if there had been no law to prevent them 
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from entering it acnrvareg a passport. When the commissary 
and his friend, | however, have answered the purpose for which 
they have been duet to England, which is to make known 
to an admirer of Juliet (Harleigh,) whom she had studiously 
avoided, but who, most opportunely, happens to be at the very 
inn, at this time, the history of her pretended marriage, they are 
pursued and arrested by a peace-cflicer from London, and sent 
back to France. 

Of the incongruities which mark the character of the he- 
roine, one of the most prominent is this :—she is called upon, 
during her residence in the family of Mrs. Maple, at a very 
short notice, to perform the part of Lady ‘Townly, in the Pro- 
voked Husband, the lady who had engaged to pe rform it hav- 
ing suddenly declined it. With great reluctance she consents 
to a plan which militates so strongly agaiust her desire of con- 
cealment: she plays the part, and in a manner to exc ite, not 
merely the applause, but the admiration, of a genteel audience, 
competent to judge of theatrical merit. Now, when we con- 
sider that Lady Townly is a perfect English gentlewoman, of 
high breeding, alike ‘elegant in her manners, ‘and polished in 
her language ; and when we find that the character is sup- 
ported, in a manner in all respects perfect, by a young woman 
who left England when she was only seven years of age, who 
has been bred in a convent, and who, though she has preserved 
her native tongue, has, nevertheless, acquired ™ something of 
a foreign accent,” we cannot but wonder at the author’s sim- 
plicity, and at her notion of English credulity. Indeed, the 
bare idea of Lady Townly declaring her sentiments in a foreign 
accent is so periectly ridiculous as to make us laugh, in spite 
of ourselves. We can easily imagine, that Madame D’Arblay, 
who has married a Frenchman, and who has resided with her 
husband ten years in France, may have acquired a partiality 
for a foreign accent, and consequently think it ne defect in 
English oratory ; but the correcting hand of a Johnson, or a 
Burke, would not have failed to mark, with appropriate 
strength, the glaring impropriety which we have noticed. 

Nor has her long absence from England been unattended 
with other disadvantages ; it has betrayed her into the frequent 
use of Gallicisms, most offensive to English ears. She has 
made all her characters mount to their chambers, mount and 
descend the stairs, &e. &c. ; and her farmer’s sons and daugh- 
ters are such as they were in Evelina’e days, but such as are 
not to be found at present. Madame D’ARBLAy does not 
seem to be aware of the change which has taken place in the 
manners of farmers, or, to speak more faslionably, of agricul- 
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jurisis, since she first began to write novels. Farmer’s daugh- 

ters, since that time, have forsaken the dairy and the mz arket, 
for ‘the drawing-room and the assembly ; samplers have been 
exchanged for sofas; and the poultry have been deserted for 
the music-master. ‘Rarmer’ s sons have made an equal pro- 
gress in the career of fashion, in this enlightened age; they 
have converted Dobbin, indeed, into a bit of blood ; the 
plough is left for the chase; and the clean smock-frock is 
transformed into a fashionably-cut coat. ‘The farmer himself 
keeps pace in improvement with his fami!y; brown bread, flock- 
beds, and home-brewed ale, have been superseded by the 
finest wheaten flour, by goose feathers, and even down, and by 
luxurious living and foreign wines. Hence the characters. of 
this description, which the author introduces, have ceased to 
be natural. Society has changed, but her ideas remain sta- 
tionary. The same observation will apply to Tidman, the 
grocer, and his daughter. In short, though we have, thank 
Providence, and the wisdom and resolution of Mr. Pitt and his 
successors, escaped the horrors of a political revolution in this 
country, we have experienced a material change, it is to be 
feared, in manners, in opinions, and in modes of life ;—and, 
as it is the province of the novellist, as of the dramatist, 


«© To catch the living manners as they rise,” 


any anachronism, if we may so say, in the delineation of cha- 
racters becomes a serious defect, and tends very much to frus- 
trate the author’s design. 

Madame D’Arblay is much more conversant with the prac- 
tice of amplification, than with the art of compression; and 
relies too much on her ability to pourtray natural characters 
with skill and effect. But for this circumstance, we incline 
to think her judgment would have led her to condense the ma- 
terials of this work into one half of the compass which they 
now occupy. It might then have bagn read with interest, and 
might, possibly, not have injured her literary character. As 
itis, we cannot bestow on it, as a whole, ‘that approbation 
which portions of the work deserve, nor can we, with truth, 
declare that her reputation as an author has derived any acces- 
sion of strength from the publication of * ‘The Wanderer, ’ 

We cannot dismiss this work without noticing a circum- 
stance conected with it, but with which the author has 
nothing.to do. We allude to the exorbitant price, no less 
than TWO GUINEAS, charged for it;—a price, we venture to 
say, wholly unprecedented in the sale of novels. It amounts 
to nearly eight shillings and sixpence for each duodecimo vo- 
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lume! Exactions of this nature cannot be too strongly 
censured, nor too resolutely resisted. It is a most untat: 
advantage to take of the popularity of a favourite name ; and 
is, in its effects, most injurious to literature itself, whose 
interests ought not to be sacrificed to the avarice of trades- 
men. 





= 
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A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, October 3, 
1813, at the Consecration of the Right Honourable and Right 
Reverend Wilham How ley, D.'2. “Lord Bishop of London. 
By William Stanley Goddard, D.D. Rector of Bepton, 
Sussex. Published by 2 command of the Archbishop. 4to. 
Pp. 47. Hatchard. 


Tue subjects discussed in this sermon are 1. The expediency 
of defining, and settling by fixed rules, whatever relates to 
christian wership, or to christian doctrine. 2. ‘The expediency 
of adhering to such regulations, when experience shall have 
proved them to be useful and necessary. And 3. The ex- 
pediency of vesting persons with due authority, to superintend 
the concerns of religion, and the government of the church. 
Thus, it will be seen, that the discourse before us embraces the 
great question of church government. And, in the discussion 
of it, the principal objections to articles of faith, and to our 
established church, are briefly considered, and satisfactorily 
answered. Itis impossible with those who have any knowledge 
of the constitution of the christian church, that any difference 
of opinion can prevail on the necessity of spiritual governors to 
preside over it, to expound its doctrines, to remove doubts, 
and to prevent schism. ‘This superintending power, and this 
authority, were first vested in the Apostles, and have been 
transmitted, from them, through succeeding ages, to thie 
prelates of the church, in these our days. Buty it has been 

objected, that the Apostles had a special commission from 
Christ himself, and acted under the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and that, therefore, no argument cau be drawn 
from their authority in defence of that which has been exercis- 
ed by the spiritual heads of the church, in subsequent times, 
On this Dr. Goddard judiciously remarks ; 


«© The decrees of the inspired Apostles carry with them (it is 
acknowledged) a degree of weight, far superior to any that can attach 
to mere human authority. But will it from hence follow, that the 
exercise of such authority may not sometimes be requisite ? What 
then is to be done, when difhculties have arisen, and supernatural 
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ssistance can no longer be obtained? Shall doubts be suffered ta 
prevail ? Shall errors still continue to be propagated and muitiplied ? 
—On such occasions recourse must unquestionably, in every instauce, 
be first had ta the ‘ written word ;’ but it will soon be found, that 
on many points no precise directions have been there given. The 
inost particular, for instance, are those contin in the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, relative to the mivistry; different orders are 
specified ; aud many of their respective duties set forth ;—yet it can- 
not be denied, that some directions are still wanting. ‘The necessity 
of a controuling power is indeed evident from the declaration, that the 
sacred office is not ‘of self-appointment ;’ that ‘ no man taketh it unto 
himself ;’-—and, from the injunctions of Timothy, that ‘ he should lay 
hands suddenly on no man,’ it is equaily clear, that certain qualifica- 
tions should be reqnired,; but those, which are expressed, relate 
principally to good morals and to good conduct. The paricular modes 
of education ; the particular proofs, that shouid be given, of sound 
principles, as well as of virtuous behavioar ; the trial to be made of 
competent knowledge and ability for this imp ortant trust; and even 
the form of ‘ daying on of he mds,’ have been left to be regulated by 
those, who should afterwards be invested with authority tosuperintend 
such appointment, 


It were much to be wished that the numerous sectaries, with 
which this kingdom is, unhappily, now overrun, would pay 
attention to the prohibitory mandate, respecting self-appoint- 
ment, and taking to themselves the sacred functions of the 
priesthood ! Through the strange laxity of parliament, there 
are, at this time, more self- appointed teachers and preachers, 
than duly ord: ined clergyinen ; meu not only without competent 
knowledge, and ability, but wholly uneducated, and pro- 
foundly ignorant, though vainly presumptuous. What the 
effect of this laxity of principle and this encouragement of 
schism, will be, it is not very difftcult to conjecture. Indeed, 
the consequences of fanaticism, in this country, are not objects 
of speculative inquiry, but subjects of real history ; 

Dr. Goddard next examines the objection to human interposi- 
tion in matters of religion, as reflecting on the first propagators 
of christianity for neglect to provide the necessary regulations 
for its continuance and support. He easily proves its futility 
from Scripture and from reason. It has been captious sly 
observed also, that christianity was originally propagated in 
opposition tothe power of the world, whereas our establishment, 
on the contrary, is the mere effect of human policy, haviog 
been wholly formed and supported by the civil government ; 
on which Dr. Goddard remarks ; 


‘* Christianity, it is true, was visibly planted by the hand of the 
Almighty; and, that the same hand which planted is sull raised to 
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support and protect it, we confidently trust. Nevertheless, ifs opes 
rations are to us invisible, otherwise than as they become manifest 
through the agency of man. The propagation of the gospel, by 
means apparently so very inadequate to the end, has ever been re- 
garded as one of the strongest arguments for its divine original, since 
no human power could have enabled ‘* the foolish and weak things of 
the world to confound the wise and the mighty.’ But when the 
truth of the ‘revelation from heaven’ had been confirmed by the 
accomplishment of this stupendous work, the same miraculous inter- 
position was no longer necessary, ‘The gospel was henceforth left to 
defend itself to the dispassionate reason of mankind; and, ‘ being 
found profitable,’ not only with respect to the other world, but to the 
present also, not only to private persons, but to states and kingdoms, 
was, aS a natural consequence, cherished and adopted by the secular 
power ; and, from its complete establishment in the age of Constan 
tine, what period, we may ask, can be pointed out, when Chris- 
tianity may be said to have flourished, independently of all connec- 
tion with the civil government? 

«* But the question is not simply, whether a religion, thus bene- 
ficial in its influence, should be protected; but in case various sects 
should arise, professing Christianity, yet differing in doctrine and 
form of worship, whether this protection should be extended, indis- 
criminately, and in the same degree, to all?—or, whether the ma- 
gistrate may not, from circumstances, be induced to select some one 
in preference ; to take it under his more immediate care; and to 
guard it by suitable laws, without persecuting or oppressing the rest ? 
Such isthe foundation of our establishment ; on this principle is our 
church not only connected, but actually united and incorporated, with 
the state ; their interests are indissolubly the same; and measures 
taken for the defence of the one have ever been esteemed the firmest 
security for the preservation of the otber.” 

This is strictly true, yet are there men, who profess a strong 
attachment to the church, who seek to introduce into the state 
Papists, who are, in principle, the avowed enemies of the 
church, and whose interests are in direct opposition to it. 
To require assent to articles of religion has been deemed an 
infringement on the right of private judgment, and contrary 
to the example of our Lord and his apostles. 


asks this intelligent divine, ‘* con- 


‘*« Does religious liberty, then, 
sist in leaving each individual to lay down for himself* a rule of faith ? 











*«* Not that we set up our articles as a rule of faith,” (says a 
Jearned writer) ‘‘ or appeal to them as such ; nor do we prove our 
doctrines by our articles, but from scripture only (as it is expressly 
declared in our sixth article.) Our articles are not imposed on any 
man, much less on all men, as ‘ articles necessary to salvation ;’ but 
rather as ‘articles of enquiry,’ whereby to discover whether those, 
who offer themselves for the ministry, are ‘ apt to teach,’ and hold 
the true doctrine of scripture,” 
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If so, there will be no longer any need of teachers ; every one will 
be a sufficient guide unto himself. Yetof how many who assert this 
right, would it with propriety be asked, ‘ Understandest thou what 
thou readest?’ The only true answer to which enquiry would be, 
‘ How can I, except some man shall guide me?’ But neither ts 
such an idea consistent with the nature of church government, for 
communion implies conformity of doctrine and of practice. Every 
sect is distinguished by peculiar tenets, and exercises the privilege of 
regulating its own form of worship; and those only, who profess the 
one, aud comply with the other, are admitted and acknowledged 
among the number of its members, What higher privilege, what 
greater authority, has ever been assumed by our church? whose 
object, in framing her articles, was to declare and maintain the 
purity of her faith ; and, in requiring assent to her articles, to secure 
others from the danger of being misled, and of ‘erring from the 
truih as it isin Christ Jesus.’ Tor of whom does she require this 
assent ?—-Of those alone to whom she confides the important offices 
of her ministry. And with what view ?—That they may be ‘ faithful 
men, sound in doctrine, and apt to teach.” If more than this has 
been done ; if, in certain instances, the same, or any similar, assent 
has been demanded of others also, this is no act of the ecclesiastical, 
but of the civil, government ; which, in adopting a measure deemed 
essential to ils own security,* usurps no claims, offers no violence, 








* “« By a Test Law, entrance into the administration (the only 
way by which the threatened mischief, arising from a confederacy in 
the tolerated churches against the Established Church, can be effected) 
is shut to all, but to the members of the Established Church. So 
when the sectaries, in the time of Charles I. had, for want of this 
law, overturned the Church of England, as soon as the government 
was restored, the government thought fit to make a Test Law—a 
law on its first enacting confessed, on all hands, so equitable, as we!l 
as expedient, that the celebrated Lord Digly, then Eari of Bristol, 
eminent for his parts of speculation and business, though at that time 
a Papist, largely acknowledged the high wisdom of it, by arguments 
of great weight and validity: he declared himself a catholic of the 
church, not of the court, of Rome; and therefore spoke as a faithful 
member of a Protestant Parliament. ‘ The bill,’ he observed, ‘ was 
as full of moderation towards catholics, as of prudence and security 
towards the religion of the state;—all the particulars of it being ree 
duced to this one intent, natural to all societies of men, of hiadering 
a lesser opposite party trom growing too strong for the greater and 
more considerable one. And in this way of prevention, is not the 
moderation ot the House of Commons to be admired, that they have 
restrained -it to this sole point of debarring their adversaries from 
offices and places?” Thus a Test Law took its birth; and from this 
moment the justice and equity of an Established Church began to be 
called in question.—-See Warbuarton’s works, vol. vii. p. 245. 
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exercises no tyranny; freely conceding to every one the liberty of 
worshipping God agreeably to the dictates of his conscience, but re- 
serving to itself the right of admitti ng those only into offices of trust 
and pewer in the state, who have given the surest and most unequi- 
vocal pledge of their principles and attachment, by their conformity 
to the national religion.” 


Yet though Lord Digby, a Papist, supported the Test Laws, 
as wise, necessary, and unoppressive, regulations, calculated 
to secure the constitution from injury, the modern Papists, 
aye, and their Protestant advocates too, have the hardihood to 
represent them as arbitrary, tyrannical, and unnecessary, and 
to labour assiduously to procure their repeal ;—into such in- 
consistencies are men betrayed who sacrifice principle to party, 
and who, having a faveurite object in view, make every thing 
vield tu that! 

Our able preacher now comes to consider a question, which 
arises out of that pride of philosophy, which ascribes to the 
present times a degree of illumination which not only give 
them an immense superiority over all preceding ages, but 
which render it necessary, that all prejudices, all usages, all 
institutions, and all principles, however sanctioned by anti- 
quity, however consecrated by long experience of their wis- 
dom and utility, should yield to them. ‘This lofty pretension is 
made to apply equally to things sacred and profane ; to poli- 
tics, to morals, to religion. Thus, though a Christian philoso- 
pher, a reference to whose works is often ostentatiously made 
by modern reformers on topics unconnected with religion, has 
recorded his solemn declaration and belief, “ that there is but 
one only true religion;” adding, “ lagree, too, that one only 
true religion i is professed, and held by the Church of England ;’ 
though, we say, the dissenters and reformers of the ‘present 
illuminated age have recourse to his authority for purposes of 
subversion, they scornfully reject it when urged in support. of 
establishments. Hence schism, dissension, spirtual enthu- 
siasm, and every laxity of discipline and of principle, have 
multiplied and spread, with wonderful rapidity, over the land ; 
and hence, our venerabie church, though proved, beyond the 
possibility of rational doubt, to be founded, as the truly judi- 
cious Hooker has observed, upon scripture, reason, apostoli- 
cal practice, and antiquity, the question is suggested by this 
philosophical pride of the new school, whether, with all its 
excellence, this church is to continue, at all times, and under 
all circumstances, perpetually and unalterably, the same ?— 
whether nothing is to be conceded to public feeling and opinion, 
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through the various changes and improvements of society? 
On this Dr. Goddard observes, 


It is difficult to givea precise answer to an abstract question, 
nor, in the present instance, will it be attempted, since we may rea- 
sonably expect to be informed what alterations are required, and 
what beneficial purposes are likely to result from them. ‘ My son,’ 
says the wise man, ‘ FEAR THOU THE LORD AND THE KING, AND 
MEDOLE NOT WITH THOSE THAT ARE GIVEN TO CHANGE.’ Ex- 
periments in religion, as in civil government, are easily made; but, 
without carrying our research as far back, is there nothing in the 
history of our own times to warn us of the fatal consequences to 
which they may as easily lead? If the constitution of our church 
be good, why should it be altered? To change with the varying 
opinions and fashion of the times were to engage in an endless labour ; 
and be sfore such an experiment be hazarded, it may be prudent to con- 
sider well the end proposed, and the probability of accomp! lishing if. 
If this pe be union with those who dissent from us, it is, indeed, 
most desirable ; and who would not ardently wish to co-ope- 
rate i promoting so good a work ? But how is it to be effected ? 
Where shall we begin? By cancelling those provisions which were 
expressly made to secure our religion against the e:rors of the Romish 
Church? This would te to cast a heavy censure upon the wisdom of 
THOSE WHO PRAMED AND LAID DOWN THEIR LIVES TO MAIN- 
TAIN THEM—IT WOULD BE TO PECLARKE THE INUTILITY OF 
THOSE GLORIOUS EXERTIONS, BY WHICH OUR CIVIL AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LIBERTIES WERE HAPPILY SECURED TO US AT THE ME- 
SMORABLE ERA OF THE REVOLUTION—IT WOULD LE TO STRIKE 
AT ONCE AT THE ROOT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT.” 


Yet there are men who profess their admiration of those 
exertions, who are even loud in their expressions of attachment 
to the established church, who, by an unaccountable perver- 
sion of intellect, by a kind of judicial blindness, or else by the 
grossest attempt at imposition upon public ci redulity to be 
found in the annals of political profligacy, insist upon the 
necessity of cancelling those provisions, in order to give secu- 
rity and permanence to that establishment! Were the sub- 
ject less serious and important, and were the artifice less suc- 
cessful, we could smile at the self-delusion, if it really exist, 
or ridicule the most  extraordin: Wy eXperiment. which has 
been made upon the credulity of the British public, since the 
memorable etfort of the Bottle Conjurer. 

On the last branch of this subject, the necessity of regu- 
larly-ordained and lawfully-appointed ministers, and, conse- 
queasy, of proper spiritual authority for the due government 
of the Church, Dr. Goddard is not less argumentative or 
successful than on the other two branches, ‘To the low and 
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vulgar sophistry, which ignorance cherishes because it is most 
flattering to itself; that because the first preachers of the 
gospel were ignorant and illiterate, human learning cannot 
be now necessary for a christian minister, the Doctor answers, 


‘“« But were they not enlightened with ‘wisdom from on high ? 
Was not the holy spirit visibly poured upon them ? The miraculous 
gifts by which the gospel was established have ceased ; and when 
extraordinary illamination is not to be expected, to what can we have 
recourse, but to the ordinary powers of the understanding, diligently 
cultivated and matured? Without the aid of literary acquirements, 
neither the language nor the allusions of scriptere can be accurately 
understood ; nor, in this age of advanced refinement, of improved 
education, and inquisilive research, could the doctrines, or even the 
authenticity, of the sacred writings be defended against the bold anu 
impious assaults of the enemies of religion, without a skilful appli- 
cation of solid argument, drawn from extensive erudition, aud pro- 
found critical investigaticn ; by means of which ‘ every Scribe who 
is instructed to the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a_ householder, 
who bringeth forth out of his treasures new and old.’ The pride of 
human wisdom must be combated with its own weapons; and, were 
it not for the provisions wisely made in our universities for assisting 
theological studies, and the earnestness and ability with which those 
studies are directed, prosecuted, encouraged, and enforced ; were 
it not for the increased strictness and impartiality which have been 
maintained in the examination of candidates for holy orders, misin- 
terpreted passages of scripiure might still be multiplied to lead astray 
the ignorant and unwary ; and, usder the imposing title of ‘a New 
Version,’ the gospel of truth might, in every part, without contra- 
diction, be distorted, to inculcate doctrines destructive of the vital 
principles of christianity.” 


Such doctrines, since the lamentable repeal of the law for 
restraining blasphemies on the Trinity, have been most sedu- 
lously and most widely inculcated by the Socinians of the 
metropolis, under the guidance of Messrs. Belsham, Apsland, 
and others, their preachers and teachers. In the borough of 
Southwark, these labourers in the vineyard of heresy have been 
more than usually active ; hand-bills have been industriously 
circulated, containing the names of preachers, the days on 
which, and the places where, they are to preach, and the text 
on which they propose to expatiate, for the diabolical purpose of 
disproving the divinity of our blessed Redeemer. ‘These hand- 
bills have been thrown down the areas of houses, and distri- 
buted in the streets, among “ the ignorant and unwary,” num- 
bers of-whom will, no doubt, be thus woefully led astray. 
These are some of the effects of that desolating principle, of 
which the leading minister of the crown, in the House of 
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Commons, expressed his approbation, and volunteered his 
support ; gvhile not one voice in that House was raised in de- 
fence of ovr wiser and more pious ancestors, by whom the 
law, so hastily repealed, was deliberately framed, and unani- 
mously enacted. 

Much of the mischief arising from the strange laxity of 
principle, tn religious matters, from the ignorance which pre- 
vails respecting the very constitution of a christian church, 
aud the measures necessary for the preservation, support, and 
security, of the establishment, would be averted bya strict 
adherence to the regulations and institutions of our forefathers, 
Why is the convocation discontinued ? for it is assembled at the 
beginning of a session, only for form’s sake, and, therefore, 
might as well be suppressed. It, nevertheless, forms an integral 
part of our ecclesiastical constitution. Why should the clergy, 
as abody, be unrepresented in the House of Commons ? The 
three estates of the realm consist of the Lords Spiritual, the 
Lords Temporal, and the Commons ; can any sound reason be 
advanced against the representation of the cler, zy in the lower 
House of Parliament ? When the convocation was regularly 
assembled, and deliberated, there existed, indecd, no necessity 
fur clerical representatives “ elsewher re; but, in order to uphold 
the ecclesiastical polity of the country, and to give to the 
clergy that due weight in the constitution which our ancestors 
assigned them, and which it is of importance both to the church 
and to the state, that they should possess; either the convocation 
should be restored to a state of effective activity, or the clergy 
should be eligible to the House of Commons. ‘This is not 
a time, sur: counded with dangers of the most formidable nature, 
as the church unquesti ionably is, atthe present moment, when 
her enemies increase, and her friends desert her, to diminish 
the lawful influence of that clerical body, from which the civil 
constitution of the country has received the most auiform, con- 

sistent, effectual, and decided, support, in periods of the 
greatest peril. If the convoc ation had been in the due exercise 
of its legitimate powers, the public attention would, no doubt, 
have been properly directed to the mischievous tendency of 
certain laws which have recently passed, and which have totally 
perverted the whole spirit and intent of the act of toleration. 
But to return to our author, who thus sums up his argument on 
the necessity of an appointed clergy. 


« Tf, then, there be any efficacy in sound doctrine illustrated by 
its best comment, an holy and incorrapt life ; if there be any advan- 
tages arising from care and vigilance ; from a temperate, yet firm, 
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discipline, in the government of the church ; if the honour of God, 
and the salvation of men's souls, be concerned in the appointment of 
men properly qualified for the great work of the ministry ;—then 
assuredly cannot that ‘ officé, which was instituted by the Apostles, 
and has been continued from their time’ for the purpose of securing 
such invaluable objects, ever justly be considered, as ‘ not conducing 
to the good of the community, or the general edification of iis 
members !" 


None but Infidels or Schismatics, or, at least, men uniting 
to demolish the whole fabric of our venerable constitution, 
could so describe the clergy of the establishment, as they are 
described in the sentence last quoted by Dr. Goddard ; with 
the concluding passage of whose excellent discourse, we shall 
close our observations upon it, requesting him to accept our 
cordial thanks for the useful information, and the seasonable 
admonitions, with which it abounds, 


‘€ Toconclude. In defending our ecclesiastical establishment, in 
asserting our church to be pure and apostolical, we fear not the 
misrepresentations of its enemies : we rest not our pretensions on the 
partiality of those who are in communion with us; nor yet onthe 
declarations (however favourable) of foreign divines, Let them be 
decided, not by abstruse reasonings, but by incontrovertible facts ; 
by that portion of real good, which it has so long continued to 
produce ;, by its effects on piety, on morals, on learning, on the 
intellectual powers of meo, and on their happiness, as individuals, as 
subjects, and as members of society ; by the proud pre-eminence 
which, through the peculiar blessings of divine providence, has so 
eminently distinguished that state, which has adopted our church into 
a close and lasting alliance. To expect a time when institutions, 
Jaws, and government, shall be unnecessary, is to expect perfec- 
tion in man, which can never be attained, ‘ till this corruptible shail 
have put on incorruption ;’ till the church shall no more be liable to 
error, or exposed to persecution.” 
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Marsh s Review of Sir George Barlow’s Administration. 
(Continued from p. 184.) 


Tres acts of despotism, which proved the existence of a 
power not orly paramount to law, but superior even to public 
opinion, created a general gloom throughout the presidency ; 
and as some English spirit was, naturally enough, found among 
the inhabitants, murmurs were distinctly heard, and discon- 
tent was pretty plainly manifested. ‘There was no other way, 
for aman circumstanced as Sir George Barlow was, to avert 
the ebvious effects of this general disapprobation of his con- 
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duct, than by imputing it all to the same factious spirit which, 
according. to him, had influenced the prosecution, trial, and 
conviction of those worthy culprits whom he had-chosen to 
select as the special objects of his favour and protection. It 
was, to be sure, rather a hazardous experiment, to involve a 
whole settlement in a charge, the necessary consequence of 
which was, to place the governed against the governor. It was, 
however, thought expedient to do this, and the obsequious Mr. 
Buchan, the governor’s secretary, who had been dispatched to 
England previous to prepare the minds of the Directors, undere 
took the honourable task. 


** The author of this calumny in England was the person whom 
Sir George Barlow deputed for the special purpose of telling his story 
to the board of controul, and the court of directors. ‘The same false- 
hood specifically appeared in his pamphlet, shaped into the bold asser- 
tion, that ‘ the agitation was far from being confined to the military, 
but extended, in nearly an equal degree, to the civil branches of the 
service, and that the factions parties in both departments of the ser- 
vice became closely connected in their criminal views.’ ” 


But Mr. Marsh demonstrates the positive falsehood of this 
assertion, by a simple reference to dates. What this Mr. Bu- 
chan would call the civil faction, that is the friends of justice 
who promoted the trial of the criminal, Reddy Row, and his 
accomplices, broke out in June 1808, when the discussions 
respecting the forgeries began, whereas no military discontent 
evinced itself till the middle of the following year. Sir George 
Barlow’s threats against the prosecutors were issued in October 
1808 ; the first verdict against the culprit was delivered on the 
%th of December, in the same year; and the second on the 
28th of January, 1809; the quarrel with the commander-in- 
chief took place on the 12th February, 1809, and it was not 
till a considerable time after, that the military disturbances 
commenced. 

To crown these strange proceedings, in which the order 
of justice had been inverted, the innocent punished, and the 
guilty protected, the chief justice represented the convicts to 
the crown as fit objects of pardon, on the special ground, 
‘¢ that they were convicted by factious verdicts, who, on the 
faith of that representation, though against the most satisfac 
tory and redundant testimony of their guilt, were actually par- 
doned ! !”” 

Before, however, the pardon reached Madras, these factious 
rerdicts were proved to have been honest and conscientious ver- 
dicts, even to the satisfaction of the very individuals who had 
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resisted the force of evidence, and opposed t! e cause of jus- 
tice. Another bond, which had been sold to Mr. Gasamajor, 
was proved to have been forged by Reddy Row; the commis- 
sioners, who had uniformly supported this man, were now un- 
able to close their eyes against the conviction ‘of his villainy 
which flashed upon them. They resolved to prosecute him, 
and even Mr. Austruther, the advocate-general, who, by order 
of the government, h.d before defended this criminal and his 
accomplices, now volunteered his services to his prosecutor, 
though “ this virtuous offer was not made till every stratagem 
to defeat the inquiry had been unsuccessfully tried. Then he 
kindly undertook to encumber the cause with his assistance.” 
It is almost needless to say that his offer was rejected. 

Mr. William Brodie challenged the claim on this bond; the 
forgery of which came within the cognizance of Fyz Mahomed 
Kaw n, son-in-law of the late Nabob Wallajah. ‘The com- 
missioners were applied to to summon this man; but the last 
attempt was here made to defeat the ends of justice. The nabob 
sent some soldiers to arrest the destined witness in the dead of 
night, and to carry him to the nabob’s palace. ‘ The relation 
of the nabobtothe government of Fort St. George, suggests more 
than a presumption, that his highness would not have ventured 
on an act so disgraceful to its authority, as the seizure of a 
native inhabitant within the jurisdiction, and enjoying the pro- 
tection, of the British law, without their actual pro ec meno 
The conclusion is certainly not illogical, nor unreasonable ; 
is fully warranted bythe premises, and adequately ree 
by common sense. ‘The scene which now ensued beggars alt 
description, and Mr. Marsh must be left to detail the particu- 
lars—we dare not trust ourselves with the subject. 












































«« Mr. Brodie represented, in respectful terms, this daring attempt 
to suppress the evidence of Fyz Mahomed Kawn. The representation, 
and the papers accompanying it, were immediately returned by Sir 
George Barlow, with an arrogant threat of his displeasure for interfer- j 
ing in n the concerns of the Nalob ! 

‘« In the mean time, the parties suffering under this imprisonment, 
applied fora writ of habeas corpus against the Nabob. The govera- 
ment ordered Mr. Anstruther to oppose the writ. The chief justice 
refused to swear the persons to their affidavits, under the pretence that 
they did not properly designate the Nabob. This objection was 
removed. The writ was granted with reluctance and delay, though 
demandalle of right, and invarially granted as of course. The parties 
were liberated. 

«© The investigation of the bond then went on. It was proved to 
have been forged through the procurement and instrumentality of 
Reddy Row. This, however, was not the only villainy which was 
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unravelied.. A teep, or assignment of the produce of territory, 
to the amount of 5000 pagodas, had been granted by the Amdut 
Reddy Row, by means of his access to the Durbar papers, couverted 
5,000 into 95,000 pagodas. This was effected by the interpolation 
of a Persian word corresponding to ninety, Coopehund, the person 
who drew the teep, swore that the whole of the paper, except 
‘ ninety,’ was of his hand-writing; and, on reference to the list of 
the teeps granted by the Nabob, the original teep for 5,000 pagodas 
was found duly entered. ‘his, with other corroborating circumstances, 
elucidated to the comimissioners the character of Reddy Row, and 
effectually removed the amiable scepticism, which had heretofore 
veiled his cheats from their understandings. 

“« These gentlemen, therefore, resolved, not indeed to deliver him 
over to criminal justice, (that would have been an indelicate proce- 
dure,) but to dismiss him from their office !! In this crisis of Reddy 
Row’s fortune, 

‘ When interest called off all her sneaking train," 

‘© When Mr. Anstruther ebandoned ‘him, and Sir George Barlow 
appeared no longer disposed to awaken the energies of power in his 
behalf, he adopted the cesperate remedy of suicide. Having procured 
a quantity of jingley cil and opium, it seems that, about three or 
four in the morning of the }1th of Jane, 1811, he carried his resolu- 
tion into effect ; for at about five o'clock, he sent for three of his 
friends, Maresin Row, Kistnab Row, and Chinniah Reddy Row, to 
whom he commnuicated what he had done. They attempted to 
administer the usual remedies, but he refused to swallow them, saying, 
‘ I have taken poison of my own free will.” The cup out of which he 
had drunk the oil was found near his bed, with part of the opium, 
and the knife with which he hadcut it. Such was the precipitation 
with which, in pursuance to his orders, the body was consumed, that 
when the inquest of the coroner assembled, the jury could only 
obtain parole evidence of the cause of hisdeath. The fact, however, 
was clearly estaJished. An apologist for George Barlow affected, in 
the House of Commons, to disbelieve it. 1 have therefore narrated it 
with minuteness.”’ 


Mr. Aastruther’s celebrated bond, which was the original 
cause of all these proceedings, now became once more a 
subject of investigation; and though the commissioners ha 
formerly sworn, in a court of law, that they believed in the 
truth and validity of that instrument, and though their 
deposition was chiefly relied on by the chief justice, in his 
recommendation of the culprits to royal mercy ;—they were 
finally reduced to the necessity of pronouncing it a forgery, 
and ‘* they reporied such to be their opinion to the commissioners 
for investigating the same claims in London.” 

Nor was this all, the three witnesses who had deposed to 
facts which were calculated to establish the validity of the 
bond, after Reddy Row’s. death, voluntarily repaired to the 
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commissioners and swore that they had been suborned to 
perjure themselves on that occasion, by Reddy Row. 

Such was the state of these transactions at Madras, when 
the royal pardon arrived, and, most naturally, excited universal 
astonishment in the people, and no very pleasant reflections, 
we should presume, in the worthy personages, through whose 
representations and instrumentality it had been procured. 


‘© Compendiously to sum up thesevintrigues,” says Mr. Marsh, 
* the royal ear has been abused by mutilated statements of the 
evidence against the pardoned criminals. The evidence was not fally 
or impartially laid before the King. ‘The King was deceived and 
misinformed. In tne foregoing pages IT have rapidly sketched that 
evidence. No man impartially considering it, can dissent from 
the conclusions of the juries. | Neither Mr. Buchan, nor Mr. Charles 
Grant, who have hitherto struggled against fact and reascn in defence 
of Sir George Barlow, can now, in contempt of that which has 
happened since the trials, persist in their sullen warfare against truth, 
ainl the common sense of mankind.” 


Mr. Marsh new proceeds briefly to sum up-the particulars 
relative to the share which Mr. Austruther, the advocate 
general, and brother-in-law to the chief justice, had in these 
proceedings. His defence, we perceive, has been laid before 
the House of ‘Commons, but it clearly appears, from the 
statement of Mr. Marsh, that it is no defence at all ; but that 
he, a person deeply in iterested in establishing the validity of the 
forged bonds, had acted as the legal adviser of the governor in 
all the ille zal and weconstitutional "proceedings, which he adopt- 
ed, for stifling the inquiry, and for preventing the criminals, 
who. had committed the forgery, from being brought to justice. 
In perfect conformity with the. principle and the feeling which 
influenced the punishment of the prosecutors and the juri ies, and 
the protection and pardon of the convicts—rais Mr. AnstRu- 
THER HAS BEEN REWARDED WITH THE RECORDERSHIP OF 
Bomeay!!! But, we have the consolation to learn from 
Mr. Marsh, that—* this matter will undergo a serious investi- 
gation before parliament.” We do not mean to anticipate 
the result, but we must think that, in the interval, the object 
of the inquiry should not be allowed to discharge judicial 
functions. 

It will be a question of high consideration, whether the powers 
arrogated by Sir George Barlow exist by law ; or, if they do, whether 
they ought io be continued. In truth, no Jaw, which is not immedi- 
ately abrogated by an higher law, could sanction or ordain oppression ; 
and the benefits of British judicature, expressly imparted to our fellow- 
subjects in India, is a pledge solemuiy given them, that they are not 
out of the pale of the British constitution. But they who know how 
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efficiently arbitrary power is restrained by British law, excluding from 
their estimate the tendency of remote distance to weaken its controul, 
may yet be incredu ous of the extent to which a governor in the 
company’s territories may proceed, when, in almost every instance, 
he looks for impunity to his immense distance from responsibility ; 
backed as he is, with the ordinary chances of the game, the leaning of 
the reviewing authorities to his cause, and their natural indisposition 
to believe, or even to hear, the allegations against him. Never, 
therefore, was the grave interposition of parliament more loudly 
demandei,’’* 

We most heartily subscribe to the truth of this declaration, 
and we feel persuaded, notwithstanding certain appearances 
which indicate the influence of directorial policy in a quarter 
where it ought to be viewed with peculiar jealousy, that parlia- 
ment will do their duty, by a close investigation of charges of 
this serious nature, and by an impartial decision on the merits 
of the case. 

We must now return to the military part of Sir George 
Barlow’s administration, or rather to his conduct towards the 
army, while he was governor of Madras. Our readers will 
recollect that, from his extraordinary interposition with the legal 
authority of the commander-in-chief, that officer had resigned 
his situation and embarked for England; that the governor 
had vented his indignation on the adjutant general and deputy 
adjutant general, Colonel Capper and Major Boles, whom he 
suspended from the service. General Macdouall and Colonel 
Capper embarked in the same ship, and, most unfortunately, 
were lost on the passage! The arbitrary proceedings of the 
governor against these officers, even admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the law to have been on his side; his wanton 
interposition with military authority and military law, of which 
he, bred as he had been to commercial pursuits, and trained, 
as it were, to the desk, he was profoundly ignorant, could not 
fail, in the nature of things, to excite the most unpleasant 
sensations in the minds of the army, and to raise the most 
unfavourable impressions against himself. Major general 
Gowdie was made commander-in-chief, and one of his first acts 





* « Tf this hope should be extinguished, the ordinary tribunals of 
law may be resorted to, when he arrives within the jurisdiction of the 
courtshere. He is indictable at common law for his measures against 
Roebuck, Parry, and Maitland, if malicious or without just cause ; or 
liable in civil actions to all whom he has injured by the oppressive 
exercise of his power. Besides this, the Act 11 and 12. Wil.3.c. 
12; 27 G.ii.c. 9. s. 13. 21G. iii.c. 57; are expressly framed for 
the punishment of these oppressions. They all, however, imply the 
presence of the offender in England.” 
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was to open a communication with Major Boles, the object of 
which was to extort from hima slight acknowledgement of 
his misconduct in obeying the orders of his superior officer —as 
the condition of restoring him to his office. Major Boles, 
however, refused to sell his honour, by consenting that an act of 
duty should be converted into a military offence, and therefore 
rejected this advance with the contempt which it deserved. 


«| What, it may be asked, must have been the negotiator of such 
atresaty ? It was simply proposed to a man suffering under unjust 
disgrace and punishment, that be should acknowledge he had deserved 
it. Where one party invites the other to a negotiation of which the 
basis is the dereliction of bonour and the Joss of reputation, he plainly 
tells you of what stuff his own honour and conscience are composed.” 


We are told, that the rejection of this offer, which one offi- 
eer should have been ashamed to make to another, and which 
conferred honour on Major Boles, drew down upon him the 
abuse of the new Commander in-Chief, whose praise only, 
we should infer from this transaction, could have disgraced 
him. ‘The suspension of this officer was both an illegal and 
a tyrannical act of power; and the judge-advocate, when 
called upon to pronounce its legality, after it had been com- 
mitted, declared it to haye been the sole act of the governor, 
who, the monient he saw the order “ countersigned by the 


Deputy-Adjutant-General, ‘ inmediately declared that oflicer 
suspended from the service.” 


“Tf,” pertinently and forcibly adds Mr. Marsh, upon the fact thus 
stated by'the judge-advocate, ‘‘ this be a faithful picture of the trans- 
action, the violence and fury of despotic power are painted to the life. 
The first glance of the governor on the paper was an instantaneous 
sentence of ruin on an officer who had signed the oyder of his supe- 
rior. What, no inquiry? No consultation with the gentlemen who, 
by courtesy, are called hiscouncil? None. The nature of the pro- 
ceeding, then, is here depicted by one of his partisans, while he is 
actually employed in the humble duty of sweeping away the filth and 
rubbish from the precipitate policy of his employers, and dressing it 
up in some shape and colour of legality.” 


Never was transaction more properly characterized ; it com- 
bined all that was odious in despotism with all that was mean 
in character ; all that was detestable in theory with all that 
was despicable i in practice. Nor did the persecution of Major 
Boles end here.. Suspended from the service, he prepared for 
his veyage to England, and, accordingly, took his passage 
aboard the Lushington, then about to sail; but the permission 
of the government being necessary, he applied for it, and 
assigned, as the reason of his departure, his intention of laying 
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his ease before the Court of Directors. The answer to this 
application was, in violation of all decency, delayed ior a con 
siderable time; atlength, on the 28th of February, a peremp- 
tory refusal was sent, unaccompanied by a single reason. Thus, 
to all appearance, was an otheer deprived of the means of 
subsistence in India, and still forcibly detained in that country, 
by the act of a despotic government, and for that which, if he 
had not done, he would have been guilty of a high military 
offence, aud subjected to legal punishmeat. Bat the motives 
for this proceeding are obvious: the governor did not chuse 
that the Directors should receive the account of any of these 
proceedings before their minds had been duly prepared by 
a creature of lis own; and, accordingly, no sooner had his 
trusty agent, Buchan, sailed in the Lushington, on the 28th 
of February, than Boles (on the 4th of March) received the 
gracious permission of the governor to follow him, as he could, 
to England. ‘This, however, was no very easy task ; the Lush- 
ington was the last ship to sail from Madras that season—the 
governor Was well aware of this, and he violently cransported 
him to Bengal, a distance of a thousand miles, to be sent home 
by a vessel about to sail from that port. If Major Boles felt 
as we feel on the subject, he must have blessed the gale that 
blew him from this scene of abused power, of wanton malice, 
and of licensed oppression. 

The feelings which these reiterated acts of violence pro- 
duced on the army may be easily conceived: if they had not 
expressed them, they would have been dead to the best im- 
pulses of human nature ; for abhorrence of tyranny, and hatred 
of oppression, are passions natural to man. But these feel- 
ings had not broken out into any act of insubordination or 
mutiny; they were either pent up within their own bosoms, 
or gave birth only to private observations. At this period, 
then, Sir George Barlow might easily, by kind and conciliatory 
conduct, have appeased the anger, though he might not have 
secured the affection, of the army. But kindness and conci- 
liation, if they found a residence in his own breast, confined 
themselves within their native limits, and formed no feature 
of his public policy. Objects of proscription, and victims of 
power, better suited his inclinations and his purpose. 

Licutenant-colonel Martin, the commanding officer of a 
corps, had committed the unpardonable offence of signing the 
charges against Munro; he was therefore selected as a fit sub- 
ject for persecution. He had obtained leave to embark for 
England, aud had actually paid for his passage. At this pe- 
riod he was forbidden to leave India; but some time after 
he was again allowed to return to Europe, and the governor, 
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who had not condescended to assizn a reason (indeed it would 
have been an effort somewhat beyoud his capacity) either for 
the prohibition, or for the subsequeut permission, reimbursed 
Lieutenant-colonel Martin, out of the cofters of the Company, 
the sum he had paid for his passage. Captain Marshall had 
had the unparalleled boldness to speak in favour of a gentle- 
man who had incurred the displeasure of the governor. This 
was an offence not to be forgiven ; and that officer, therefore, 
was removed from his important situation of Secretary to the 
Military Board, which he had long filled with honour to him- 
self, and advantage to the public. 

Meanwhile the regular troops, who were stationed at the 
Presidency, were not sparing of their animadversions on the 
conduct of this oriental despot. They proposed to give a 
dinner in honour of Major Boles; but that officer, with more 
discretion than falls to the lot of most men, declined the ge- 
nerous invitation. ‘The European officers, in their turn, 
refused the invitation of the governor to the government-house ; 
and, at their mess, the commanding officer gave a toast, 
strongly expressive of contempt and hatred for the individual 
person of Sir George Barlow. 

Bat the cabinet of Madras began to perceive that some 
danger might result from the general estrangement of the 
armed force, both European and native ; and the old maxim 
of divide et impera very naturally occurred to them. They 
resolved, therefore, if possible, to separate one part of this 
force from the other, and to sow dissention where it was essen- 
tial to the public service that the utmost harmony and unity 
of feeling and conduct should obtain. The motive being cor- 
rupt, it is not wonderful that the operation should have been 
corrupt also. 


“* The officer, whose influence was most dreaded, and who, to the 
knowledge of Sir George Barlow, had proposed the toast just adverted 
to, was complimented with the command of the fort, and a large 
salary, an office which had een expressly abolished ly the Court of 
Diréctors. The result was anataral one. The language and senti- 
ments of this person underwent an immediate change, and he atoned 
for his former errors with the zeal and enthusiasm of recent conver- 
sion. Ina few days he proposed, at his mess, the health of Sir 
George Barlow as atoast. very officer of the corps of course refused 
it. They were immediately told, that they were ordered to drink it 
by their commanding officer, and that he considered, and would re- 
present their refusal at head-quarters in England, asan act of insub- 
ordination. The obnoxious toast was crammed down their throats. 

‘© On the 3d of February, Sir George Barlow invited each officer 
of the corps to dinner. Lach of them declined the invitation. The 
Colonel, however, urged them, as a point of military duty, to retract 
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their answers; and, on being asked whether they were his orders as 
commanding officer, he told them that they were. They obeyed ; 
and the governor of Madras enjoyed the ]naury of receivipg twelve 
guests, who sat at his table with a sort of funereal solemnity, refusing 
to partake of one dish, or to drink one glass of wine.” 


We scarcely know which most to reprobate or despise, the 
execrable meanness of the individual who could stoop not only 
to invite men to his table to whom he knew he was an object 
of hatred, but even to have recourse to arbitrary measures to 
compel their attendance; or the man w lio, he olding his majes- 
ty’s commission, and having the honour to command a british 
regiment, could barter his principles for a place; could accept 
a situation which the giver had no right to bestow, and which 
it was illegal in him to receive; could flatter the man whom 
so recently he had abused, co sald praise him whom lie had so 
recently condemned; and who, lastly, could exercise an au- 
thority which did : ot belong to him, to compel the obedience 
of his officers in a matter in no wise connected with the ser- 
vice, and so to make them act in a manner contrary to their 
own inclinations and sense of propriety! In contemplating 
this foul, base, and unmanly, transaction, indignation and con- 
tempt alternately take possession of our minds. The low-bred 
tyrant, tatoxicated with power, abused for the gratification of 
the meanest passions ; and the military weathercock, by turns 
a parasite and a despot, trained in the school of honour, and 
yet descending to lend his aid to the accomplishment of pur- 
poses as remote from honour, as the mind of Sir George Bar- 
low is from generosity and wisdom. 

The governor, however, reaped, in some degree, the legiti- 
mate fruits of his conduct “ though” as an intelligent writer 
in the Asiatic Register for 1809, has observed, ** the source 
and fountain of all promotions, not a civilian nor a soldier 
could be induced to pay more than a customary compliment or 
courtesy to his office, while his house and board were deserted 
of (by) all but his very retainers. His particular invitations 
are rejected, and he finds himself at once the head and outcast 
of society.” This, it must be confessed, was not a very en- 
viable situation, but as he found it a hopeless one, he resolved 
to persist in the line of conduct which had preduced it. 


** He had resolved from this time ‘to humble’ the coast army. 
This was his language. These were his counsels. I do not make 
this statement lightly. it rests on the authority of one to whom he 
disclosed at this time the workings of his mind. The means by which 
this vindictive scheme was to be executed, were the jealousies and 
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antipathies between the king’s troops and the company's, which, trom 
the competition always subsisting between those establishments, might 
have been awakened by a less expert master in this sordid and crafty 
policy. This was the outline of a system which an attentive obser- 
vation of eveuts will shew to have been faithfully and fatally pursued.” 


It is difficult to conceive any plan fraught with more mis- 
chievouss consequence to the state, than this which malice 
hatched in the bosom of folly. The security of the British 
empire in the east depends, very materially, upon the existence 
of s formidable military force ; and upon the preservation of a 
Strict union among the troops employed in its defence. It is 
also essential to keep up the best possible understanding be- 
tween the native troops and their European officers. And the 
attainment of these two important points will be an object of 
primary consideration with every wise governor. But wisdom 
does not fall to the lot of ,every man; nor is it deemed an in- 
dispensable qualification for office, by the executive government 
of Leadenhall-strect. It was not to be expected, therefore, 
that Sir George Barlow should follow its dictates. But, with- 
out drawing very largely on his understanding, it might have 
been reasonably expected, that he would not venture on any 
bold measure which should strike at the very existence of the 
British power in the east. The qualities of his mind, which 
exhibit nothing of strength, supplied just grounds for such an 
expectation, Whoever formed it, however, were egregiously 
deceived. By astrange anomaly in the mind of man, fear 
sometimes produces the effect of courage; and so it proved in 
the present case ; the dread of retracting error, and acknowledg- 
ing wrong, which proceeded from a pusillanimous mind, led toa 
perseverance in both, and to the adoption of further measures 
still mor¢ objectionable to give a colour and pretext to the past, 


‘* Tn this spirit, and with these objects, he declared war with the 
whole community. His power leaped over the fences of private life, 
boundaries which the wildest despotism has frequently found it pru- 
dent to respect. Men were to eat by rule ; to laugh by law, Invita- 
tions, accordingly, in the name of Lady Barlow, flew around the 
settlement. They were pointedly and designedly sent, where, from 
secret information, it was well known they would be refused. They 
were proposed as a species of test, and the penalty of rejecting them 
was banishment from their stations, the displeasure of ie governor, 
and the ruin of families. These inconveniences were endured with 4 
spirit almost amounting to that of martyrdom. The officers of a bat- 
talion then stationed in Fort St. George, were marched at a most un- 
favourable season, with their unoffending seapoys, to Goa, a station, 
expressly selected: because it was unhealthy. A military academy. in» 
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iv 
stituted by Lord W. Bentinck, and approved of by the directors, tor 
thé preparatory instruction of the cadets in the studies of their pro- 
fession, was dispersed, because eighteen or twenty boys had refused to 
wait upon Lady Batlow.” 


Our readers will scarcely be brought to helieve, that this 
systematic oppression, which seems to have united the mis- 
chief of the n nonkey with the ferocity of the tiger, could have 
been practised in a colony placed under the protection of Bri- 
tish laws, and ruled by the paternal authority of the British 
government—no, we beg pardon, by the commercial sove- 
reigoty of British traders! Indeed, the facts here re- 
corded are so very extraordinary, that we could not have given 
credit to them ourselves, on authority inferior to that of a 
gentleman of character and respectability, and who speaks 
trom either direct personal knowledge, or from authentic in- 
formation collected on the spot, Welt may Mr. Marsh, in 
reference to these facts, observe— 


‘‘ Fancy cannot conjecture a state of things more disgraceful and 
humiliating. But the contemplation of it is, happily, not destitate 
of instruction. It shews the folly of every attempt to govern by a 
system, which wars with the feelings and affections of man. The 
splendid solitade of Sir George Barlow, which is not brightencd by 
an unforced smile, nor approached without a secret terror, is sufli- 
cient to console even the victims of his oppression. Coudemned to 
their garrets, pining for bread, they feel a triumph to which he is 
forbidden to aspire. The moral order is so adjusted, that, even in 
prosperous and unpunished oppressions, there is at once an example 
to shun, and a spectacle to commiserate.” 


The officers of the Madras army, smarting under repeated 
acts of oppression, witnessing severe punishments without 
trial, or even accusation, and justly dreading the substitution 
of arbitrary power for martial law, had resolved to present a 
memorial to the governor-general, stating both their griev- 
ances and their apprehensions, and supplicating his interpo- 
sition, for the purpose of suppressing a system so odious in 
itself, and so pernicious in its effects. It having been found, 
however, that Lord Minto’s mind had been already prepos- 
sessed in favour af Sir George Barlow, they abandoned their 
design, and never presented the memorial. Still the bave in- 
tention was imputed to them as a crime, and the offensive 
manner in. which the governor of Madras was mentioned in 
the projected document ;—and who could barely state his con- 
duct, divested of all coniment or exagyc ration, without giving 
offence to feclings even less irritable than his? Irom the pub- 
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lished papers of Sir George Barlow, it appears that he was 
aware of the resolution of the officers not to present their 
memorial.—‘“* As,” said the governor, * I had reason to be- 
lieve, that the spirit of disaffection was not gaining ground in 
the army,” (by whom and by what had that spirit ‘been ex- 
cited ?) it ‘did not appear that any danger was tocurred 
hitherto by waiting for iuller proof, as to the individuals who 
had been concerned i in signing, or promoting, the circulation 


of this paper.’ 


‘‘TIt was punishment only that he required,” observes Mr. Marsh 
on this statement of the governor's; ‘‘ give him his victim, gorge 
him with his prey, and the virtuous governor of Madras is satisfied 
that the mischief should proceed, and the guilt be incurred.—‘ Let 
us take the law on our sides: Jet them begin.’* He has no anxieties 
about the quiet or composure of the empire. He is calculating be- 
hind his counter, with a kind of mercantile precision, on the quantity 
of punishment which a few weeks will produce; balancing so much 
punishment and so niuch misery against so much passion or so much 
discontent; and enjoying the secret anticipation of an usurious pay- 
ment in a more diffused wretchedness and ruin. 1 have used bis own 
words, as the commentaries of his acts. If wolves reasoned, such 
would be their maxims.” 


As if conscious that a memorial in embryo, at least an 
unpresented and relinquished memorial, could not, of itself, 
afford a plausible pretext for the infliction of further sev erities, 
the governor, with commercial sagacity, threw, as a make- 
weight, into the scale of offence, an address which these offi- 
cers had presented to Major Boles, containing an offer of 
pecuniary assistance. ‘Ye should have thought that even the 
most vigilant tyranny, the most tormenting suspicion, could 
not take offence at such an offer made under such circum- 
stances. If, indeed, these officers had suffered a persecuted 
brother to be starved, which raust have been the consequence 
of the persecution which Major Boles sustained, had he not 
met with assisiance, they would have deserved still greater 
persecutions than the governor was disposed tp inflict. But 
it was reserved for ihe sirangely-constructed mind of Sir 
George Barlow to convert a noble feeling, a generous sym- 
pathy, into a state-offence ! 

«* Boles had broken no law. He had been tried by no law. His 


suspension, which was inflicted on him by an arbitrary mandate, left 
him without the means of life. Miserable indeed must be the cause 








* «* Romeo and Juliet.” 
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‘f that government which, requiring the current of human feelings to 
be turned aside from their course, interprets inio resistance to its 
aut! ority the kindly sentiments of the soul, moving in obedience to 
nature, reason, and religion, Various corps and societies did, 
therefore, vote a relief to this persecuted gentleman. I record the 
fact with pleasure. ‘To have abandoned him under such circumstances 
to penury or the mercy of his oppressor, would have been the 
abandonment of al! bonour and principle, and by implication an 
acknowledgment of the justice of the procedure against him. 


Without those further proofs the necessity of which the 
governor appears to have admitted, without any dread of con- 
ier tne and without further provocation of any kind, the 

vengeance of Sir George Barlow, who became a judge in his 
own cause, and who sought to silence his accusers by inflicting 
on them a punishment without a trial, exploded on the first of 
May, when he issued an order which, had its direct object 
and intent been the suscitation of revolt, could not have 
been better framed for the purpose. 


*¢ By this order, Captain Marshall, then at Vizagapatam (to which 
station he had been removed from his staff employment at the 
presidency, without any specified, or hardly any imaginable, cause,) 
and Lieutenant Colonel Martin, are suspended for having been priu- 
cipally concerned in preparing anc circulating the memorial. The 
Honourable Lieutenant Colonel St. Leger, (then in Travancore) and 
Major de Morgan, are included in the same sentence, for having 
actively promoted its circulation, with Captain James Grant who had 
signed the address to Major Boles. Lieutenant Colone! Robert Bell, 
commanding the artillery atthe Mount, is deprived of his command, 
and its emoluments, for having circulated (as it was stated) the same 
address amongst the officers of his corps, although he had never seen 
it.” 

H{ere is one of the blessed effects of a man becoming 
judge in his own eause, (when, of course, he is blind to facts, 
and deaf to the voice of justice,) and of inflicting punishment 
without trial ! It is anew discovery in the science of despotism 
to punish a man for an offence which he never committed ; 
though, in such cases, it is certainly politic to dispense with 
the necessity of proof, andeven with the formality of a trial ! 
But let us pursue the list of proscription—if Sir George Barlow 
had been as conversant in Roman Flistory as he, no doubt, is 
in Cocker’s Arithmetic, and the art of double entry, we should 
have been at no loss to conjecture whence he had selected his 
model and his guide. 


Lieutenant Colonel Chalmers, commanding in the south of 
Travancore, and Lieutenant Colone! Cuppage, recently appointed to 
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the office of adjutant general, officers of high desert and character, 
are removed, the former from his command, the latter from his statt- 
appointment, for the negative offence of ‘ having appeared to have 
taken no steps whatever either to repress or report to the government 
the improper proceedings.’ Captain Coombs, Assistant Quarter Mastet 
General in Mysore, is degraded from that situation, on the vague 
charge ‘ of having been concerned in these reprehensible proceed- 
ings.’ " 

te Of these officers, four, viz. Lieutenaut Colonel St. Leger, Major 
de Morgan, Captain Marshall, and Captain Grant, were ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to proceed to England. They were in 
effect banished. Colonel St. Leger was ordered to the presidency, 
that this sentence might be carried in effect. But Sir George Barlow’s 
merciless appetite for punishment was not yet satiated. Another order 
foliows the next day ; and Captain Smith, Major Keasbury, Major 
Muirhead, and Major Hazlewood, are degraded from their respective 
commands on the allegation of ‘ their not having exerted themselves 
in maintaining order and discipline in their respective corps.’ Of 
these punishments, the temporary commander-in-chief acts as the 
executioner, by the express deputation of his master conveyed to him 
by letter. He is simply requested to remove the specified delinquents 
without any Girections to inquire, or hear, or examine. It was 
further comprised within the duties of this commission, that he was 
to remove a most respectable and beloved officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
Rumley, from his regiment of cavalry, for this well-defined, clear, 
and intelligible, offeuce, ‘ that his conduct had been for some time 
Unsatisfactory !!!" ” 

The annals of civilized nations most certainly do not present 
a transaction parallel to this. A wholesale proscription, for 
offences not cognizable by martial law, avowedly founded on the 
most capricious, and, in some instances, the most unintelligible, 
charges ; without any formal accusation, without hearing any 
evidence, without calling on the parties accused for their de- 
fence, without even informing them that they are accused ; 
such a deformed mass of illegality and persecution never before 
astonished the sense, or roused the indignation, of a nation ! 
Nor cid the persecution end here, for, by a refinement of 
cruelty, insult and vexation were added to injury and in- 


justice. 


«« That nothing might be wanted to sharpen the sensations of the 
army to this proceeding, Lieutenant Colovel St. Leger was ordered 
to the presidency under every circumstance of studied indignity. He 
was suddenly called to the presidency from Travancore, the theatre 
of his victories. While he was obeying this order, he received 
another at Madura, where a severe indisposition had obliged him to 
halt, directing him not to proceed to Trichinopoly, but circuitously by 
the sea-coast to Poonamalie, a place of confinement for French 
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prisoners; and, as if this was not, sufficiently offensive to his feelings, 
it was specified that if he hesitated obedience, he was to be 
marched under a guard to that station. Here he first learnt the alleged 
crime, for which he was exposed to all this insolence of power. His 
humble applications for an opportunity of defence, or a specification 
of the evidence against him, were of course disregarded. 

The prohibition which erdered him not to proceed in the direct 
road, in pursvance of his original orders, may at first appear rather 
mysterious. But, Trichinopoly, which was ino the direct route, was the 
place of Colonel St. Leger’s residence. His domestic establishment, 
and agreat part of his personal property, were there: and had he 
been permitted to have gone there, he might have diminished the 
pecuniary loss of a sudden departure from India. This did not 
escape the Governor of Madras, by no means an unskilful professor of 
the art of tormenting. At Poonamalie, the resolution of Sir George 
Barlow was intimated to him, that he was to proceed to Calcutta, and 
that a ship was detained to convey him to that settlement. It was, 
however, at last, but with a bad grace, permitted him to visit the 
presidency for afew days, for the purpose of making some arrangements 
for this voyage. In a short time afterwards, these gentlemen were 
ordered on board a vessel bound to Bengal. They were there to wait 
the protracted and uncertain chances of a ship for England, as if it 
entered into Sir G. Barlow’s calculations, that the intermediate expence 
of subsistence in a place where they had no connections, would 
sharpen the punishment already inflicted on his impoverished 
victims. 

“« Colonel St. Leger thus proclaimed as a traitor and mutineer, 
while all information concerning Lis supposed offence was denied to 
him; about to be forcibly sent home without the materials for his 
defence against the inventive obloquy, and fictitious statements of his 
accuser ; consulted a professional gentleman. He was advised to 
proceed against Sir George Barlow in a civil action. This was prac 
ticable by the wise provisions of an act passed in the 21st year of 
George III. remedial of oppressions and injuries committed by. the 
Governcrs in India, who are exempted from the jurisdiction of his 
Majesty's courts by their respective charters. Thestatute enables the 
injured party to demand copies of the orders of government, and to 
take the examinations of witnesses, which, being authenticated by 
the Supreme Court, are to be deemed good evidence in the courts at 
Westminster, the plaintiff making oath of the matters oe 
of, and giving security to prosecute the complaint within two years @ 
the return of the defendant to England. 

* The affidavit was duly sworn, and Colonel St. Leger began to 
prepare for the necessary examinations of witnesses, and to instrudée 
his counse], when he received ai unex: ected order 1o embark. He 
immediately applied for longer time, to complete the preliminary steps 
to the suit he intended to institute, protesting agsinst a forced and 
hurried embarkation under those circumstances. ‘This application was 
ineffectual, and he was forcag on board, before he could even procure 
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the necessary security required by the statute. The plaintiff being 
then removed, Sir George Barlow proceeded to the examination of 
his own witnesses, The order of the ist of May, therefore, and the 
mode of its enforcement, as it operated on this gentleman, were 
not merely the infliction of arbitrary punishment, but the deprivation 
to a British subject of a legal remedy given him by the Legislature. 
The constitution and law of England would be senseless sounds, if 
such a proceeding was followed by no criminal consequences.” 


Here we must pause, and for the present take leave of Sir 
George Barlow and his administration ; leaving our readers to 
contemplate the scenes which we have here brought before 
them, and which, certainly, will afford them ample fund for 
meditation, for the current month. In our next we propose 
to bring our notice of this very extraordinary and most interest- 
ing production to a close. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
| —___. PASS 
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Remarks on the Calumnies published in the Quarterly Review, on the 
English Ship Builders. 


In every public contest, the desire of gaining the benefit of general 
Opinion occasions seme appeals through the medium of the press. 
These appeals are of course to be viewed as the pleadings of the 
parties before the grand tribunal of the British nation, and can obtain 
attention only in proportion as their reasoning is conformable to 
experience and common sense, and their statements are supported by 
proof or by facts admitted or indisputable. While the contending 
parties stand on equal ground, neither has a right to complain; but in 
modern times, there is an intermediate tribunal, which, under the 
pretext of pronouncing judgment in matters of literature, dogmatizes 
in religion, politics, and on every subject connected with the public 
and with individuals. The conductors of these publications, assuming 
the character of judges, play the part of advocates, and very often the 
very parties interested in the disputed matter prefer their ewn memo- 
rials in the shape of criticisms on the statements of their adversaries : 
thus appearing to decide, while they are, in fact, not advancing the 
determinations of a candid judgment, but venting the suggestions ot 
malice or of interest. 

The Ship-builders of England are intitled to complain of the use 
which has been made against them of this engine of pretended judg- 
ment, converted as it has been into the meansof disseminating 
calumny, and infusing into the public mind errors of the most 
dangerous description, for the purpose of forwarding a plan of the 
inost ruinous tendency. 

‘The Ship-builders who have establishments within the Port of 
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London and at the Outports,* with regret, but with confidence, have 
been obliged to submit to the legislature, and now submit to the 
public, a short view of the grievances under which they labour in 
consequence of a modern construction of the law relating to shippiag, 
and their apprehensions for themselves and the nation at large should 
the system so inauspiciously begun be continued and extended. 

The subject of their complaint is the modern practice of admitting 
India-built ships to all the rights of registry, and all the privileges of 
British bottoms. 

It must be a matter of regret that a system of maritime law, 
established by the wisdom of our ancestors, and by means of which 
the commercial prosperity and naval pre-eminence of ‘the British 
nation have progressively advanced, with inconceivable rapidity, to an 
unrivalled extent, should now be treated as a mere untried problem in 
politics, at the best ; or by some, as a pernicious delusion, which, far 
from causing, has rather retarded, the attainment of national great- 
ness. Ht must be an object of still more painful regret to those who 
are obliged to present themselves as suitors before the great public 
tribunal, to feel that they are reduced to the necessity of pleading for 
the preservation of establishments upon which immense capitals haye 
been expended, and which, protected by a benevolent and fostering 
system of law, have grown into an unexampled state of aational 
utility and importance. Yet the ship-builders feel confident,that 
their application will not be vain, and that from the justice and;wisdgm 
of the legislature they shall receive that attention and relief, av hich 
their case so forcible requires. sr gOd 

Indeed the present mode of appeal would hardly have been..meves- 
sary, had not great efforts been used, and particularly in the publioa- 
tion above noticed, to excite prejudice by representing the Ship-build- 
ers of London as clamorous, unreasonable, interested individuals, 
jealous of the prosperity of other bodies, and unfortunately possesed 
of too much influence, which they used to the perversion of justice. 
They acknowledged themselves to be interested—deeply interested ; 
for not only their own large capitals, but for the welfare, almost the 
existence of some thousands of families, and many thousands of indi- 
viduals, depends on their being able to resist with effect the growth of 
asystem which menaces them with ruin. An appeal of this nature, 
ou the mere score of private interest, has never yet been treated with 
disregard ; but in the present instance, individual grievance is not the 
prominent part of the case, the injury to the public spreads more 
wide and strikes more deep. If these parties have any portion of 
the influence which is invidiously attributed to them, it arises not 
from their own wealth, importance or activity, but from that feeling 
which truth and justice enable them to impart to the candid, patriotic 
and disinterested, that their cause is not narrow, individual, or per- 
sonal, but expansive, grand, and national. 





* See the votes in 1812, 1813, and 1814. 
Dd 2 
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Tt may be asserted without fear of contradiction, that the commer- 
cial prosperity of this country has been essentially promoted by the 
skill and ingenuity which have been exerted by those individuals, 
who have progressively formed extensive establishments for supplying 
merchant adventurers with the means of carrying their enterprising 
speculations to the remotest parts of the ocean. 

The certainty of easily procuring a fit ship, of any description and 
magnitude, and in any definite period, has removed one of the 
greatest difficulties under which our ancestors Jabonred ; for they, 
when it was requisite for any commercial pursuit of consequence, 
and sometimes even for the purposes of war, were obliged to have 
recource to foreigners, for the hire of their very inferior ships, when 
compared with those of our own country at present ; and it is not dif- 
ficult to conceive what would now have been the state of our shipping 
if that system had been invariably pursued. 

Fortunately, however, for us, the occasional suspension of inter- 
course, to which hostilities have given rise, has rendered it indispen- 
sably necessary to encourage ship-building at home ; and, until lately 
it has kept equal pace with the progress of the country to its present 
state of pre-eminence in the scale of nations. 

Sci} is true that our commerce, at this day, might be carried on 
for'vome time in foreign ships, were British ships and British ship- 
Mbuildife establishments annihilated. ‘Tonnage might be procured in 
ighips WtDevery description, from foreigners, either ou hire or by pur- 
‘elvayé ;but what the effect would be, in a few years, may easily be 
conjectured, though much too painful to contemplate. 
-@3Phe' advantages which this country has derived since the Revo- 
‘batién, from building ships of war in private yards, are too numerous 
‘for description ; but the most essential benefit that system has pro- 
duced, is our present. maritime ascendancy, which would not have 
been attained, but for the efforts made in the private establishments 
during the American war, when they were invited, in the most 
pressing manner, to relinquish a part of their private business, and 
to build for the public service ; and, at that time, it was only neces- 
sary for a builder to intimate that he was disposed to undertake work, 
and he was immediately employed. If this measure had not been 
resorted to, the greatest efforts which the king’s yards could possibly 
have made, would have been totally inadequate to withstand the 
gigantic exertions of our enemies to overwhelm us by a superior 
navy. 

For the purposes of duly appreciating the value of the private 
ship-building establishments, in a national point of view, it is only 
necessary to recur to the state of the country, and to the feeling of 
the public mind, on great and pressing emergencies ; for instance, 
when Admiral Byng was sent against the French, at Toulon, witha 
fleet in so bad a condition as almost to justify the event which fol- 
lowed, When the combined fleets of France and Spain were cruis- 

mg in the British channel, and menacing Plymouth unopposed, and 
it was deemed necessary to give the English admiral orders not to risk 
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3 general engagement. When Lord Cornwallis was blocked up in the 
Chesapeake, a: nd in conseg uence of not being relieved, was c som pe lled 
to surrender his army toa superior force. When the fall of all the 
West India Islands would have been inevitable, had not the junction 
of the French and Spanish fleets been prevented by the gallant con- 
duct of Lord Rodney and his bold associates. When Gibraitar was 
lefi toits fate, the siege being covered by fifty ships of the line, until 
Lord Howe, by a desperate effort, and at incalculable risk, almost 
miraculously succeeded in relieving it. Or if the mutineers at the 
Nore had succeeded in gaining over the whole fleet, and an entire 
revolt was then not thought i im} probable, would the king's yards alone 
have been sufficient to ‘supply a navy, in time to meet our enemies ? 
Or when the gallant and ever-to-be-lamented Nelson fought his last 
and glorious battle, an action to which the exertion of the private 
builders mainly contributed, by repairing, in a very short time, in the 
spring of 1805, ten sail of sixty-four gun ships, two or three of which 
were in that action, and the others sent to the North-seas, to relieve 
as many seventy-fours on that station, which had joined Lord Nel- 
son’s fleet, without which prompt and timely aid, it is generally un- 
derstood his Lordship would have been unable to achieve that great 
and memorable victory ?* 

When, recently, the whole country was alarmed at the threatened 
invasion, to quiet the public mind it was necessary that a fleet should 
speedily be afloat, equivalent in force, and of a class adapted, to meet 
the enemy; the private yards were employed, and in a few weeks, as 
if by magic, a very numerous and powerful armament was created, 
and although it was not brought into action, in immediately repelling 
invaders, it was found very useful in annoying the enemy's small 
vessels, and completely interrupting all his coasting intercourse. 

The public naval arsenals have frequently been in danger of 
being destroyed by incendiaries, and it lately occurred to some 
reflecting person (who for communicating the thought merits the 
thanks of his country) that it migiat enter into the contemplation of 
some inveterate foe, to give a fatal blow to the commercial prosperity 
of England, by distributing a number of small foreign vessels, under 
neutral flags, in different parts of the T? lames, and using them as fire- 
ships at a concerted moment. Whether the idea had ever entered the 
mind of any of our enemies is not publicly known, but its execution 





—_—_—— ge 





*It may be here observed, in reply to an ob servation in a 
pamphlet recently published, wherein it is roundly stated that the 
average duration of British-built ships is only ‘ eight years,’ that 
several of the sixty-four gun ships above alluded to were at that time 
from seventeen to twenty years old, and that some of them were then 
repaired for the Jirst time, and with jir, and are now and have been 
actually in the service since that period; and what may be more 
astonishing to the author of the tra: ot referred to—that most of thos¢ 


ships were built in the private yards . 
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is now rendered impossible, by a very judicious regulation, which 
compels all nevtrals, of doubtful character, to consort together. 

It is in times of great alarm, and under circumstances of emer- 
gency, that the importance of these establishments is to be esti- 
mated, which from their extent and preparation are constantly in a 
state to render immediate succour, and not in times like the present, 
when every unreflecting person sleeps at ease, satisfied that no mu- 
tinous spirit exists in our navy, that the whole coast of France is com-< 
pletely blockaded, and our fleets range the seas invincible. 

A very few years ago these propositions were so universally conced- 
ed, andthe importance of the British ship-builders as a body so well 
understood, that any statement on the subject would have been deem- 
ed absolutely superfluous, or perhaps ridiculed as the mere offspring 
of vanity and egotism : yet such is the change which has been effect- 
ed within these few years, that speakers and writers are now to be 
found who question their merits, ridicule their apprehensions, stig- 
matize their efforts as the result of interested combination and undue 
influence, and even treat the annihilation of their establishments as 
a matter hardly to be deprecated, or perhaps rather to be promoted. 
And these great exertions and unwarranted attacks are made in favour 
of a new and alien interest, an interest which when first it shewed it~ 
self was favoured by no party, but which, having gained at first a 
temporary sanction, is now secking not only permanence, but such 
advantages and encouragement as will finally drive the art of ship- 
building, with all its auxiliary employments, from the banks of the 
Thames to the shores of India. 

The first trace of this innovaticn is to be found in the proceedings 
of the East Indiacompany in 1787. In that year Mr. David Scott pro- 
posed to the directors to employ India-built ships, under an allega- 
tion that the British ships couid not be supplied with freight outward. 
The proposal was rejected, as not Jess pernicious than the pretext by 
which it was supported was unfounded. 

But, notwithstanding this repulse, the favourers of the new project 
knew too well the effects of perseverance to give up their pretensions 
and their hopes. The late Lord Melville, so long the oracle on India 
affairs, espoused their cause, and in the years 1792 and 1793, the re- 
jected plan was again brought forward, recommended in terms of 
specious generality, as being calculated to increase the exports of 
Br tish manufactures and produce, and to bring home the fortunes of 
individuals. At this time, perhaps, it had not been clearly apprehend- 
ed by any but those who were most intimately in the secret, that the 
‘defined end of this project was to raise a rivalship in India, which 
should altogether prevent the exportation of all those numerous and 
important British manufactures which are used in the structure and 
equipments of ships, and that the fortunes of individuals were to be 
brought home not in specie, bills, or such goods as would contribute 
to the revenue, and extend the scope of mercantile intercourse with 
foreign nations, but in shape of ships ready built and equipped, to be 
admitted to registry, andall the advantages of British built vessels, 

and thus toiealize fortunes for the company’s servants in Asia, by the 
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destruction of valuable establishments, and the ruin of meritorious 
individuals at home, 

Under the general impression above alluded to, a bill was prepared 
‘ for allowing, for a limited time the importation of goods from India 
and China, and other parts within the limits of the exclusive trade of 
the East India Company, in ships mot British built, nor registered 
as such ; and for the exportation of goods from Great Britain by the 
same ships under certain restrictions.’ 

Justiy alarmed at the probable effects of such an innovation, al- 
though its ultimate objects were still concealed, the Ship-builders in 
the Port of London applied to government for protection, and received 
from Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville (then Mr. Dundas) the most positive 
assurances that the measure should only be limited and temporary. 
And in fact the act which afterwards passed, and is known as the 35 
Geo. III. c. 115, is limited in duration to the then existing war, and 
eighteen months after its termination, and contains some, though slight 
restrictions. Indeed, the Ship-builders could hardly contemplate the 
extension which has since been given to the plan of superseding 
their employment, when they found the minds of both the great 
statesmen they approached, impressed with the principle which Lord 
Melville afterward expressed in writing to them, when he said, ‘ the 
large ships built for the service of the East India Company have always 
appeared to me necessarily connected with the permanent interests of 
this country, in so far as they afford a steady and invariable employ- 
ment to the ship-building interests of Great Britain, and, by that 
means, secure to its naval interests a ready supply of workmen and 
manufacturers of ship-building materials, when the exigencies of the 
State may require it. His Lordship further said, that he gave it as 
his decided opinion, * That the whole of the China trade, and the 
whole of the regular trade, of the East India company, should, if pos- 
sible, be carried on only in the ships of the description of those te 
whom he had just alluded.” 

The security in which these declarations were calculated to lull the 
Ship-builders was increased by the conduct of the East India Company, 
whoasa body, uniformly declared against the project for building 
ships in India for the purpose of registry in England. They employed 
rouch research, and by their committee drew up an able and luminous 
report* on the subject, in which, both by fact and argument, they 
disapproved and refuted all the assertions and reasonings advanced in 
favour of the plan. They undertook this task in consequence of let- 
ters on the subject transmitted by Lord Melville ; and this correspon- 
dence was so conducted, that nodoubt was entertained by the ship- 
builders that the statute of the 35th of the king would be permitted 
to expire at its appointed time, during the short peace of Amiens, To 





* See Collection of these Reports published by J. M. Richard- 
son, Cornhill, and Black and Co., Leadenhall-street, in octayo, 
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their great surprise, however, and without their having received 
the least intimation of the measure intended, an act received the 
royal assent on the 19th March, 1802, into which had been introduced 
a clause for continuing the eftect of the former statute, during the 
whole term of the company’s charter. 

The passing of this act (42 Geo. III. c. 20.) was the more surpris- 
ing, as it was known that a committee of the directors of the East 
India company were at that time employed in drawing up a report on 
the private trade and on ship building ; and a report very shortly after- 
wards appeared, dated the 24th March, !802, containing the decided 
and well-reasoned objections of the company against the measure pro- 
posed, But it appears that while the body was thus earnest in expos- 
ing the evils to be apprehended , some of its members were not less 
eager to secure the individual profit which might be expected, and had 
made their private arrangements for carrying to its greatest extent, a 
trade which the directors at large, with the entire approlation of the 
proprietors, and general assent of the public, deprecated as highly pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the country. 

Under the sanctions thus obtained, and with the capital and encou- 
ragement thus supplied, the business of ship-building in India has 
ever since proceeded. ‘ihe general trade of the company is now ras 
pidly centering itself in Indian built bottoms; the royal navy has 
ships of the line and frigates supplied from the shores of Asia; the 
proprietors of these establishments, encouraged by success, do not 
scruple to unfold their plan of dealing in ships, ready-built and equip- 
ped, as anarticle of commerce, in which they cen easily undersell the 
British ship-builder ; and, to extinguish at once every hope of advan- 
tage inthe proprietors of British capital and the patsons ef British in- 
dustry, every article used in the equipment of thesé vessels, cordage, 
canvas, and iron, is to be the produce and manufacture of India. Cop- 
per is imported there from the south coast of America at much less 
cost than it can be purchased here. 

The East India company obtain from these Asiatic ship builders their 
Jargest ships for their regular and China trade. Men of war and 
frigates are built in their docks ; and from the extension of their em- 
ploy, it now results, that in all the yards within the port of London, 
which have slips for constructing forty-one ships, not asingle ship is* 
building ; and in their docks, which have accommodation for the re- 
fitting of sixty-two ships, eighteen only are undergoing repairs, and 
those but slight. 

Such is the dangerous nature of innovation; such are the effeets of 
a plan first brought forward in the most modest terms of self denial, 
and patronized by Lord Melville only with a reserve of a positive 
declaration, that ‘ the large ships built for the East India company are 
necessarily connected with the permanent interests of the country, as 
they afford a steady and invariable employment to the ship-building 
interests of Great Britain, and by that means secure to its naval in- 
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terest a steady supply of workmen and nianufacturers of ship- ‘building 
inaterials, when the exigency of the state may require it’ 

While this porientous state of things has been aavancing npoo them, 
the ship-builders and other persons connected with equipment of ves- 
sels have not omitted to express their apprehensions on the subject. 
Pens have been dtawn aud speeches made on the other side, in which 
their case has been varic usly treated ; the persons interested assuming 
a different tone as their prosperity advanced, ond their establishments 
promised to be pertienent. At first, they kept in view the reserves 
which prevailed in the mind of Lord Melville, and treated their own 
manufacture as sma’! and harmless, and the fears of the ship-vuilders 
of England as vain and groundless; but the mask is now thrown off, 
and they do not conceal that their hopes extend almost altogether to 
the annihilation of the London es: blishinents; or if, in mercy, 
their existence is permitted, itis to be only as the means of manu- 
facturing smaller vessels, and wg the Jucia-built sips, if their 
aid for that purpose shall be wanted ; but which, from: experience, 
siuce their introduction in 1794, is ae to be relied on, as affording 
any relief to the slipwr gits and other manufacturers here. 

According to these persons, teak, the timber of which the Indian 
vessels are said to be made, grows in the British territories in Asia, 
and is, inal] respects, preferable to oak ; besides, the searcity of oak 
timber in England does not allow of its extensive employ in ship- 
building, and this scarcity neither can, nor ouglt to be remedied. 
They do not hesitate to maintain that the private yards in Eogland 
have, by their building of ships, disgraced and injured the navy ; 
and, far from agreeing with Lord Meiville on the importance of keep- 
ing together the ariificers and manufacturers employed in the prepa 
ration of ships, they insist that there is no probability of their emi- 
gration, for that if not retained as shipwrights, they will find work as 
millwrights, wheelrights, or house-carpenters, or obtain some other 
employ, so as to be easily supported, and their services will be ob- 
tained when wanted ; though the emigration in 1802* must be in the 
recollection of every one acquainted with maritime affairs. 

Some of these statements seem so wild and unfounded, that it 
would hardly be necessary to notice them, did it not appear, from the 
confidence with which they are advanced, that a dispos?tion exists some- 
where to press this measure to its utmost extent, without regarding 
too nearly the arguments by which it may be supported or opposed, 

The great fact on which this whole project has been founded, is 
that off inexhaustible forests of teak growing within the British doe 
minions, fit for Ship-building, and being left to waste, while an 
alarming and increasing scarcity is felt athome. ‘The desire to turn 
this distant treasure to advantage has dazzled the sight and perplexed 
the judgment of speculators to such a degree, as to make them pursue 





* See the letter addressed to the Admiralty in this year, on that 
subject. 
+ But see Colonel Symes and ethers. 
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the acquisition, at first indifferent to, and at length triumphant in, 
the calamity to be brought on the proprietors of establishments at 
home, and all who depend on them. Without inquiring too exactly, 
whether the ships manufactured in India are built all of teak, or whe- 
ther the wood of which they are made does grow entirely within the 
British dominions ; it would be well toconsider, in a more extensive 
way, whether the building of British vesse!s of English timber is a 
* measure of policy which ought so easily to be given up; and whether 
the growth of oak at home, and its importation in the manner hitherto 
used, ought not to be stil] strenuously promoted and encouraged by an 
adherence to old legislative provisions. 

India is not yet properly to be considered as a British colony, but it 
is rapidly assuming that character. When peace shovld have given 
leisure for the information of new associations, when the want of 
immediate protection is not so strongly felt as at present, and when 
the power of the East India Company shall have receiveda few more 
assduli(s from enterprizing individuals, or rival bodies, their territory 
will in no respect differ from that which is properly called a colony. 
The rational fears expressed by the directors, in their excellent Report 
ofthe 27th of January, 1801, will be rapidly realized, and after 
encouraging a manufacture and trade to the extent to which that in 
question will be carried, they will in vain exert their enfeebled ener 
gies in an endeavour to prevent those independent commercial enter- 
prizes which will have the effect they so justly deprecate, of present- 
ing the British character in a new and degrading light before the 
natives, introducing bands of needy, fallacious, and desperate adven- 
turers, and weakening by means of a separate British interest, the 
important and delicate cause of British ascendancy. 

In commercial respects, it is difficult, even now, to distinguish 
the British dominions in India from a colony ; the same general prin- 
ciples are applicable to each ; the same course must be pursued, the 
same errors must Le avoided, to give prosperity to both. 

Itisa truth little disputed, that colonies or alien establishments 
become burthensome, and cease to be useful, when their productions, 
natural or manufactured, are the same with those of the parent or 
governing state. India, at the first view, would seem as little likely 
as any spot on the face of the earth, to become in that way injurious 
to Great Britain. Yet, by the ingenuity of commercial cupidity, 
means have Leen found to render that country the rival of England in 
the building and equipment of ships, and in all the arts contributory 
thereto. The legislative vigilance, which prevents the importation 
of asilk ora muslin handkerchief, is lulled to sleep ; and while a 
ready clamour would be raised at an attempt which might tend to 
injure the manufactures of Spitat Fields, or of the linen districts, 
the complaints of those who would preserve to the country one of 
ITS MOST VITAL ARTS are treated with scorn, as the outcry of half- 
a-dozen interested individuals. In all cases of grievance or hardship, 
the oppressed or interested parties must necessarily be the first to 
complain ; but when their case is once fairly committed to public 
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investigation, it becomes a public concern ; it is to be judged by its 
importance and its truth, and not to be prejudiced by an arrogant 
assumption of disinterestedness, unbecoming in any, but most une 
becoming in those, who heedless of the ruin to be brought on domes- 
tic establishments of acknowledged value and utility, patronize to the 
most dangerous extent an alarming innovation, set on foot with 
hardly a pretext of public good, by a very few interested individuals. 
If the personal interests engaged are to have any weight in the ques- 
tion, the proprietors of the yards on the Thames have no reason to 
shrink from a competition with Bowmanjee, or Nowrajee, or those 
for whose personal advantage this cause isso warmly taken up. In 
truth, it is degrading and unjust to consider it otherwise than as a 
GREAT NATIONAL QUESTION ; if anworthy of regard on that score, 
personai considerations can lead only to wavering counsels and ime 
politic conciusions. 

The question, however, is not, nor cana question of this nature 
be, confined to the sufferers in the metropolis. In the conflict of 
commercial enterprize, the evil inflicted on one party must be felt by 
all ; and the injustice exercised toward the Ship-builders in the Port 
of London, must, in its effect, greatly injure those of other parts 
of the kingdom. The trade which they now enjoy without compe- 
tition will be an object of desire to the London builders, and in the 
new division of an insufficient manufacture, some establishments 
will, with difficulty, be able to maintain themselves, and many must 
sink altogether. 

Before the delusive plan of forming the English navy, military and 
commercial, entirely of Indian timber is permitted to gain too firm 
hold on the public mind, it may be well to consider its effect on 
the European commerce and connexions of Great Britain, If 
the dealing with the British North American colonies, which has 
of late employed so many British ships and British seamen, and with 
the northern nations for ship-timber, must be given up, the latter 
will of course be eagerly seized by the enemy; by that country, in 
particular, which, under every form of government, and in every pos- 
sible form of administration, has been, and must continue to be, the 
rival, and, subject toa greater or less degree of rancour, the enemy 
of England. It may be said that the trade with the Baltic is a losing 
trade, the pecuniary balance being elways against this country. In 
the counting-house, the argument would not be without weight ; 
but in a political discussion it must be light indeed. The warmth 
of regard felt toward the British nation by every classof men in Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark, a regard which has tempered 
the heat of misguided ministers, mitigated the hostilities arising from 
an ill-judged confidence in our implacable foe, and finally led to those 
arrangements and efforts to which Europe may ascribe her freedom 
and her happiness, has been maintained chiefly, if not solely, through 
the influence of the trade which it is now proposed to destroy. The 
supposed commercial loss on the part of England has operated as a 
perpetual imperceptible subsidy, purchasing, not the march of troops, 
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or some temporary limited effort of government, but the power- 
ful influence arising from the affection of the majority of the people, 
a influence founded not on the caprice or the oceasional views of 
any part of the nation, but on the ascertained interests and expe- 
rienced good of all. Are we ready to forego this influence ?—France 
will be alert in securing it. The politics of that country uniformly tend 
to the acquisition of ascendancy, wherever they can establish a con- 
nexion ; and its rulers have shewn, on all occasions, that expence or 
apparent sacrifice were objects of small consideration, when opposed 
to the accomplishment of their favourite views. 

The great argun:ents on which the supporters of the Indian-built 
vessels rely are, the excellence and plenty of the teak, and the scar- 
eity and imperfect cond:tion of the British oak. Of teak, it is aver- 
red, ‘‘that its durability exceeds that of the best oak ; it requires 
little seasoning, and never shrinks; it does not splinter when struck 
with shot ; bears exposure to the heat of the torrid zone, and the 
cold of the frozen ocean, without injury ; and is therefore, perhaps, 
the only timber im the world that can stand the changes of climate 
to which ships are subject, when employed on long and distant voy- 
ages. It is also said to be more peculiarly adapted for ship-building 
from its quality of preserving iron, im consequence of ils containing a 
considerable quantity of oil, and no Jigneous acid.” All this may be 
true, or, at most, subject only to the deductions which prudence 
ever makes from the warm statement of a zealous advocate ; but the 
value of the eulogy is much diminished by the admission made by 
the same advocate, that Indian luilt and teak ships are not to be con- 
sidered as syncnymous terms. For Bombay, he claims the praise of 
building none but the very best ships, and of the very best materials 
and workmanship ; but Bombay has no means of producing above 
two shipsina year. ‘‘ Ontheriver Hoogly,” it seems, ‘‘ building- 
yards haye been constructed by individuals, where ships are built on 
contract for sale, and teak of an inferior quality, and other kinds of 
timber, less durable are introduced.—These ships,” the advocate pro- 
ceeds, ‘* though excellent, are, of course, not held in such estimation 
as the Bombay-built ships.”’* 

Considering that all the topics which natural history and the history 
of shipping can supply, have been here exhausted by the patrons of 
the new attempt, in discussions on the dry rot, and in exposing the 
clumsiness, ignorance, and inattention of the British ship-builders, 
this statement is nota little astonishing. The necessity of felling oak 
at one season of the year only; the inevitable destruction resulting 
from the use of any wood, but that which has been most carefully 


— 
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* See also Col. Symes’s Embassy, vol. iii. p. 267, wherein he 
observes, ‘“‘ That a durable vesse! of burthen can not be built in the 
river of Bengal, except by the aid of teak plank, which is pro 
curable from Pegue alone.” He likewise remarks, ‘* that ships have 
been constructed of Saul and of other indigenous timber of Bengal ; 
but on trial they were not found to be serviceable !” 
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selecte! and adapted; and the gross absurdity of constructing ships 
with d fferent species of timber, have all been expatiated on, and the 
ship-builders at home reproached for their ignorance or neglect in 
such important particulars. In the very paper from which the above 
observation is extracted, the English ship-builders are described as a 
proud, wealthy, degenerate race, unacquainted with the business in 
which they have employed their capital. Yet, although these errors 
and defects are so striking in England, an Indian speculator may esta- 
blish yards whether he reside in er near them or not; he may build 
ships with inferior timber; with timber of different kinds, some more 
and some less durable; and he may employ workmen not capable of 
equalling those who can only do a quarter of the work performed by 
an English shipwright; and, afterall, his ships shail, by this tai and 
candid instructor of the public, be pronounced excellent. 

To give foundation to the claims of the Jndian ship-builders, it is 
assumed, that Great Britain does not produce a sufficient quantity of 
oak timber for the construction of shipping and the various other 
purposes about which it is employed. Zhis is a mischievous and a 
dangerous clamour. Much assertion, much specious calculation, and 
much delusive argument are used to produce a desponding belief, that 
the crisis is fast approaching, that it iseven arrived, when Great Bri- 
tain must no longer look To HERsgL¥ for the means of forming a 
navy; and the zeal of argumentation is even carried so far, as to 
assert, that individuals, im attempting to aid the public cause by 
planting oak, are acting foolishly, sacrificing the produce of their 
land, and seriously injuring their families. The assertions are as void 
of truth as the arguments are of judgment and sense. Tue scarcity 
OF OAK TIMBER NEVER HAS EXISTED BUT IN SUPPOSITION ; Dor has 
government ever found delay or difficulty in the execution of any 
order, however sudden or extensive, through the want of oak. When 
the unskilful parsimony of a short-sighted minister had left the public 
stores naked of those resources which were requisite for the formation 
of a navy, the ship-builders of London took upon themselves the task 
of supplying the deficiency, and with a punctuality and dispatch 
beyond all precedent, furnished a great proportion of that uavy,* 
which, during the present war, has constituted the glory and security 
of the empire, That a sudden demand, joined to the other circum- 
Stances of the times, has raised the price of oak, is beyond all dispute, 
but never beyond the advancein price of other articles of the produce of 
the soil ; but what commodity in extensive use is there, which has not 
experienced an equal or greater advance ?A reference to the account ot 
the Navy Board, and the Board of Ordnance, and to the testimony of 
their officers, and to some of the persons employed by the commis- 
sioners of the woods and forests, would shew that there neither is, 
nor is there reason to apprehend, a scarcity of oak timber in Great 
Britain, A fair allowance for land-carriage would always secure oak 








* See the account presented to the House of Commons, dated the 
5th April, 1813, 
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timber of the /argest dimensions for the public service, if the publie 
wants were prudently anticipated. 

Indeed, on the face of the argument adduced on the other side, 
the supposition of a scarcity of oak is absurd. The advocates for the 
Indian ships assert, that the demand for oak timber, exclusively of 
that employed in ship-building, is great, and rapidly increasing ; and 
that the price keeps pace with the demand. If that be so, it is repug- 
nant to the first principles which regulate commercial opinion to sup- 
pose that the progressive augmentation of supply will not meet the 
advancing exigency. There is no instance in the history of indus- 
trious and intelligent pecple, where al:beral price anda brisk and 
regular demand have not produced a copious supply ; production is 
only checked by prohibition, by undue interference, and by specula- 
tive importation, which relax hope, impede enterprise, and discourage 
perseverance. This appears to be one of the principal engines of the 
adversaries of the British ship-builders, and it is employed even te 
the extent of caleulating how much a man woanld lose in one hundred 
years, by planting an acre of land with oak, instead of letting it at 
one pound, and Jaying out each year’s rent at compound interest. 
Such childish essays certainly never did, and it is hoped never can, turn 
the scale in a great national question. 

But the British ship-builders have, most of all things, reason to 
complain of a system of abuse and calumny levelled against them, 
and which aims not merely to decide the existing guestion to their dis- 
advantage, but to make the public believe that their establishments are 
conducted on such principles that the property and lives embarked in 
ships constructed by them are through their ignorance, carelessness, 
and selfishness, hourly endangered, and often wantonly thrown away. 
To aid this impression, 2m a late publication, an enumeration is made 
of the Thames-built Indiamen which have foundered at sea during the 
present century, The number is twelve ; the first ship mentioned was 
nineteen years old when she went down, and of the circumstances 
attending the fate of the others not a syllable i is mentioned; but it 
is roundly asserted that such are the weak and defective ships 
constructed for commerce by the Thames-builders. The cause 
of truth could never have required the aid of such coarse and 
venomous calumny. If these ships were so weak and defective, 
how extraordinary is it, that at the very time when most of them 
were upon the water, and had been sosome years, the letter of Lord 
Melville, and the resolutions of the East India Company, should 
both contain such positive expressions of approbation and sanction, 
to the Jabours of these calumniated builders, as have already been 
cited, and appear more at large inthose documents. It would cer- 
tainly be more than extraordivary, it would be wonderful, that these 
wretched defects should escape the observation of the Company, 
whose views are directed by judgment, ard quickened by interest ; 
and of Lord Melville, whose indefatigable zeal in every thing relating 
to India, led him to eollect every kind of information, examine 
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every branch of every service, and labour to detect abuse and misma- 
nagement in whatever department it existed. 

The India Company never underwrite, and therefore their shipping 
surveyors are most particular in their attention to the sfrength of their 
ships, and even subject themselves to the scurrilous animadversions 
of interested persons, who hesitate not to say, that, upon this point, 
the surveyors exceed the limits of their duty : there are many causes 
to which the dreadful calamity alluded to might, with propriety, be 
attributed, but the most probable conjecture is, that the ships were 
overtaken by a hurricane, which sometimes occurs in the Indian seas, 
of such tremendous power, as to set the art and efforts of man at 
defiance. Butcoolly to attribute the melancholy loss of two thousand 
unhappy sufferers to the negligence of men, whose interest (leaving 
every other consideration out of the question) prompts them rather to 
exceed, than fall short of giving the requisite strength and security 
to the ships in the Company's service, is such an instance of male- 
volence, as none but a demon is supposed to possess. 

The enumeration above alluded to, is made to introduce and grace 
the assertion, that ‘‘ with one solitary exception, there is no instance 
on record of a Bombay-built teak merchant ship having foundered 
atsea.’ The assertion would be of more value, if the number of 
these inestimable ships in proportion to those built in Great Britain 
had been stated, together with their ages and circumstances. It does 
indeed appear, that between January, 1794, and April, 1813, seventy~ 
six black ships of all sorts and sizes have been launched, of which 
forty-eight are taken, burnt, lost, worn out, or unaccounted for. 
How many of these were Bomlay-huilt teak ships does not appear, 
but allowing them their fair proportion, and supposing the others to 
be excellent ships built of teak and other timber mixed; the result 
is not so very flattering to the Indian undertakers, as to warrant their 
advocates in reviling those whom they are seeking to ruin. 

If the East India Company have a right to complain of the Thames- 
built ships, government, according to these advocates, have much 
stronger reasons to lament that the public service has been supplied 
from the private yards, From the industry and enterprise of the pri- 


vate Ship-builders, it is allowed that five hundred and seventy ships of 


the present navy have proceeded ; but still the friends of Indian Ship- 
building do not hesitate to wish, and to hope, that we shall never see 
again a single ship of the line set upon the stocks of a private yard, 
and few frigates. Indeed, of all that is alleged of the badness of 
timber, slovenliness of workmanship, fraud and ignorance, displayed 
in these structures, is justly charged on the builders, it is wonderful 
that they should so long have been employed, or that the government 
which has permitted them to build five hundred and seventy of the 
ships for His Majesty's service should not have been impeached. 

But to prove that the prejudice which has been excited either by 
ignorant or interested persons, or the adherents to the different parties 
which exist in the naval departments, against the private builders, is 
founded in a design to misrepresent, or in misconception of the nature 
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of :he agreements entered into with the Navy Board by the private 
builder, and of the general system of superintendance, by the officers 
of vovernment during the performance of the work, as well as of the 


tines allotted for seasoning the timber and plank, and the method 
wich the contractor adopts for cbtaining his timber, also the modes 


by which he conducts his establishment, and completes his contract, 
it will only be necessary to state the nature of the engagement which 
the private builder enters into with government. 

When the Navy Board deemed it expedient to build by contract, 
tenders are advertised for, avd aday and hour appointed fer receiving 
them sealed. They contain the price at which the contractor will en- 
gage to build the ship, agreeably to a written form of contract, spe- 
cifying dimensions and scantlings, and including very minutely every 
article ang particular; also drawings of every part are exhibited, to 
which the contractor binds himself to conform, in the most literal 
manner, without the slightest deviation ; and consequently he is not 
held in the least responsible for the failure of any part of the construc- 
tion of the ship, whether it be a deficiency in strength, stability, bur- 
then, or sailing, provided the materials be good and the workman- 
ship properly performed. 

To insere these points, a resident overseer, selected as an experienced 
shipwright from a government yard, is appointed to superintend the 
building of a ship, with power to reject any of the materials which ap- 
pear to be defective, and to communicate weekly, to the Navy Board, 
the progress, and every circumstance worthy of their notice. 

During the whole time the ship is building, the overseer is assisted 
by the earpenter, appointed by the Navy Board to sail in the ship. 

The assistavt surveyor of the navy twice a week inspects, very 
minutely, every part of the work in its progress ; and the principal 
surveyor, who is always an experienced shipwright, and at the head 
of his profession, visits the yard occasionally, generally monthly, 
sometimes oftener, and his decision, in case of difference of opinion, 
between the builder and overseer, as to the fitness ofany materials or 
workmanship is fina] and binding. 

In addition to this arrangement for superintendance, the private 
yards are always open to the public, and any one is at liberty to in- 
spect the ship, without Leing questioned as to the object of his visit ; 
so that even if the government officers were inclined to favour the 
contractor, by the concealment of any defect or blunder, it is totally 
out of their power to prevent its being known; anda public disclo- 
sure of their mismanagement would subject them to the censure of 
their superiors, and perhaps the loss of their employments. 

The intercourse and interchange of workmen between the king’s 
and the large private yards is so frequent, that the work in both 
establishments may be fairly said to be performed by one set of 
artiiicers. 

In the private yards, the restraints as to times and hours of attend- 
ance are not so rigid as in the king’s yards, yet the work in the pri- 
vate yards, on the banks of the Thames, is required to be, and 
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generally is, equal to the work done in his Majesty's yards ; although, 
perhaps, in many things which do not eventually form a part of the 
ship, but are rather the iimp!ements for carrying on the work, that 
neat, aud of gourse expensive, method, which serves merely to 
please the eye, is not pursued. 

It is notorious, that some commanders, and even admirals, have 
an unfavourable opinions of ships builtin the private yards; yet there 
is not ove of them, who, if he were put on board a new seventy-four 
gan ship builtin the river Thames, could determine, or would even 
venture to give an opinion, whether it was builtin the King’s or in 
a private. yard, By the workmanship, it could oot be discovered, 
and only perhaps by the materials, from a practice in the King’s yards 
of permitting defective plauks to be wrought in the upper works, 
and of having those detects amended, by large unsightly pieces, of 
which practice the contrecior is not allowed to avail himself, and 
therefore, it follows, ihat itis rather by the defects, ihan the supe- 

riority, that king’s built ships may be distingni shed. 

The timber used by the private builders is allowed by all persons, 
copversant with business, to be superior to that ased in the king's 
yards, as itis bought fo suit the purpose more exagly thanit can be 
by government. ‘By them, defective overgrown timber is received 
from the Royal Forests, as well as from the contracting timber mer- 
chants, which would ruin the private builder to receive into his yard ; 
and the time allotted for seasoning the ship, whilst building, is stated 
in the contract to be as long as the Navy Board may reg ure: so that 
were the premature decay whichsome private built ships, in com- 
mon with those built in the king’s yards, have sometimes failen inte, 
dependant upon what is called seasoning, which absolutely it is not, 
yet the private builder is not answerable for it. There is not any timber, 
however seasoned, but will afford sustenance tothe fungas which is 
generated in what is called mildew, in damp places, whether it be 
ia acellar or ina ship; and such is the destructive property of this 
fungus, that the timber upon which it it is permitted to vegetate, is 
decomposed in a few months ; which timber, had it not been subject 
to the insidious attacks of such a devouring barpy, would probably 
bave endured several centuries. 

With consistent illiberality, the calumniators of the British Ship- 
builders impute to them the existence of the dry rotin the Royal 
Navy. One of them says, ‘* By way of drying the dripping-wet 
timbers, stoves with charcoal are placed io various parts of the ship. 
hae pent-up heat acting upon the moisture, won brings forth plen- 

‘al crops of mushrooms; hence the origin of the new and fashional lu 
dusoder, named the dry-rot, unknown in former days in ships of war, 
but which has protapel, in Our times, as many doctors and remedies 
as the fancifal diseases of the human body.” 

If all this evil has accrued to the navy in recent times, through the 
misconduct of the private builders, what censure ought not the 
public to bestow on those superintendants who have so ill-deserve.t 
the pay they have received, as to sanction such abuses; orif they 

No. 191, Fol. 46, dpril, 1814. Ee 
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have complained of them, what opinion can be formed of the Boards 
to which they have complained without effect? Kut whatever may 
be said of fanciful diseases, he must be a very fanciful writer who 
treats the dry-rot in timber as a mode:n malady. The distinction 
between the dry-rot and the common-rot may have been, within this 
half century, more accurately ascertained than it was before, but the 
decay of ships through the premature unsoundness of the timbers, 
the need of repair soon after Jaunching, and the extent and price of 
those repairs, have been the subjects of serious declamation and acri- 
monious satire, Jong before the private yards produced many ships for 
the public service, andin times when governmeat was obliged to repel 
the very same charges which are now so unjustly brought forward to 
ruin individuals. 

It is said by the writer from whom the last extract was made, that 

‘ during the“administration of the naval department under Lord 

mh. 9 than whom one of more ability or energy has not pre- 
sided either before ax since, almost a}] the modern inventions of 
boiling, stoving, stewing, and charring, pickling with salt, impreg- 
nating with oil, burying in sand, in lime, &c. were submitted to the 
test of experiment.” 

Lord Sandwich well deserves the eulogy which is here bestowed on 
him, and the frequent repetition of it is but a slight compensation for 
the barbarous obloquy with which he was so often assailed by the 
patriots of his own day, and the ready echoes of all their malevolence. 
He was three times at the head of the naval department ; first, from 
1748 to1751, after having been for four preceding years a junior 
Lord of the Admiralty ; second, from April to September, 17063 ; 
and Jast, from 1771 to 1782, If it was during the last of these 
adnginistrations that the experiments in question were made, they 
must have taken place between thirty and forty years ago, at a time 
when the private yards were not so extensively as of late employed in 
building for government ; the disease which was to be cured and pre- 
vented by so many expedients could not, even then, have been quite 
‘* modern,” and the knowledge of its existence and effects, and the 
earnest desire for its eradication, were implanted in a mind strong and 
vigorous by nature, and enlightened by official experience of thirty 
years’ standing. Have not the ship-builders much right to complain 
when attempts are made to excite prejadice against them, by charges 
so uniounded, and statements so incongruous ? 

It is supposed that the decay of ships would be prevented by the 
exclusive use of winter-felled timber. The felling in the Royal 
forests can, of course, be regulated by those who have the superin- 
tendance of those domains ; ‘with respect to oak that is private pro- 
perty, if the superior excellence of timber so felled can be demon- 
strated, there is no doubt but that means may be found to secure a 
supply of it by contract. The necessity (if it be possible) of taking 
the bark while the tree is standing, and the disadvantage of employ- 
ing the woodman only in the shortest days, must inevitably enhance 
ihe price ; butif the safety and durability of ships can be attained, 
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the expence would never be considered; indeed it would return 
with interest. The instances at present cited do not prove much. 
Of the Royal William, a miracle of soundness, little is known*: the 
Montagu, built in 1779, of winter-felled oak, has answered its pur- 
poses most satisfactorily ; but another ship, which was built, half of 
this timber, and half of that which was cut at other seasons, 
was broken up, after a certain time of service, and loth her parts 
had equally yielded to decay. 

Much has been stated in favour of the cheapness with which the 
public are supplied with ships built in the King’s yards, and the dif- 
ference is said to be as 28]. is to 33]. 10s. per ton, making an excess 
of 51. 10s. per ton, or about SOO0I. on the tonnage of a seventy-four. 
The estimate, upon which this assertion is founded, is drawn from 
the contract prices of the materials served into the King’s yards, and 
from the prices, which are allowed by the Navy Board, for labour 
only for the respective parts of the ship, without including the im- 
mense expence of forming and maintaining the King’s yards, the 
salaries of officers, expences of purveying and converting timber, and 
for carrying on the works of the ship, keeping the accounts, or for 
wear and tear of slips, wharfs, and warehouses, or the expence of 
horses and their attendants, which of course must be included in the 
price allowed to the private builder, besides an adequate profit, on a 
work of such magnitude, and involving so much responsibility, as 
necessarily attaches to the building of a seventy-four gun ship. And 
further, the estimate is founded upon the net quantities of materials 
required, without reference to the cost of those articles, which in 
making so large aselection as a seventy-four requires prove unfit and 
useless ; or to the waste of cordage, staging, and utensils, which are 
consumed in the progress of the building, but which do not form a part 
of the ship. Nor is there in this estimate any allowance for the 
plunder which takes place in every dock yard in the kingdom, and 
which produces such numerous and expensive prosecutions, If these 
circumstances were taken into consideration, and included in the 
estimate, with a due allowance made for conducting public concerns, 
we might fairly make the assertion, that the public obtains three 
seventy-four gun ships from the private builders, for the same sum 
which two cost in the king’s yard. 

The East India company having been established in London, their 
shipping has always been supplied by the builders upon the banks of 
the Thames, except in one or two instances, in the commencement 
of the trade, when the company found it expedient to resort to Ire- 
Jand, for two or three ships (which were not approved of,) to quiet 
the alarm which arose in the public mind, from a prevalent opinion 





* The Royal William was planked under water with beech, which, 
if used before it becomes doted, answers the purpose quite as well as 
English oak, and so will elm or foreign oak: attention to this cir- 
cumstance alone would occasion a very material saving of native 
oak. 
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that the ships which the company built were destructive of naval 
timber.* 

To such an extent did this prejudice reach, that in a pamphlet of 
the day, in the year 1616, it was. asserted, that a circuit of fifty 
miles round London, would not produce enough timber to build such 
another shipas the ** Lrade’s Iuciease,” which was about eleven hun- 
dred tons, and was lost on the first voyage. It there was the least foun 
cation for such an assertion, wiliat a diilerence in the state of timber 
at that time, and the present; since nicuy parks in the vicinity of the 
metropolis contain, singly, a quantity sufficient for such a ship. The 
dread of scarcity has probably promoted the growth of oak, and the 
same principle will continue to operate, to an extent scarcely to be 
magined, 

‘limber has recently borne -:o fair a price, that every landlord has 
become particularly carefui io have the hedge-rows preserved, and 
this source alone will abundantly supply the current demands of com- 
merce ; and those reasoners can hardly be deemed friendly to govern- 
ment, who labour to excite and confirm apprebensions of scarcity 
when they lave tens of thousands of acres of woodlands that only 
require protection. The substitution of cast iron instead of oak, 
in steam-engines, mills, bridges, &c. &c. materially lessens the con- 
sumption of large timber. . 

The ship-building establishments on the Thames having had their 
origin about the time of the commencement of the East India Com- 
pany, have kept pace with the growing prosperity of the country, 
and having been accustomed to build large merchant ships, they have 
been constantly employed by government, during war, to build line 
of battle ships. 

This regular succession cf employment, in peace and war, has, at 
Jength, created a body of efficient artificers, equal to any demand or 
emergency ; but should the system be pursued, of resorting to other 
countries for a supply of merchant ships, it will shut up the source of 
employment in peace ; and as the public yards cannot maintain 'their 
full establishment in peace, when that event occurs, the workmen 
destitute of employment, will have no other alternative but dispersion 
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* In 1640 the East India company were offered a ship upon 
freight 251. per ton. aud as it appeared by a calculation that their own 
shipping stood them in 311. per ton. she was chartered, and performed 
the voyage in eleven mouths, beiug the shortest that at that period 
had ever been kuowu.—As this proved an advantageous concern to 
the owners, others were led by degrecs to follow their example : so 
that the company's trade for a time was carried on partly by their 
own, and partly by hired shipping. The country at length being fur- 
nished with such a stock of shipping, that the company could rely 
upon being supplied with tonnage sufficient fer their annual wants, 
by the hire of ships upon freight, they relinquished the practice of 
building their own ships, and sold their dock-yards; since which 
time, with but few exceptions, the East India company’s capital Las 
ceased to be invested in shipping. 
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or emigration. Also, as it will not be possible to rear young men in 
time of peace, in the private yards, without having ships to build, 
the State may be driven to the necessity of depending upon Asia for 
a supply of shipwrights, as weli as ships, the former of which would 
make a deplorable fizgere on the lakes of North America, whither 
it has recently been deemed expedicnt that a number of fine young 
men should be hastily conveyed. as the immediate safety of our 
dominions in that quarter depended upon prompt relief. Now, if it 
were not certain that the lene ‘s of these young men could be imme- 
diately supplied, by emit of shipwrights from the private yards, 
this measure might have occasioned some hesitation on the part of 
government, and in case the lee'slature should not deem it necessary 
to, interfere in behalf of the flome Interests, the private building 
establishments will be so much reduced, that this resource will fail to 
government, lu future, 

Vbe extent and importance of the establishments propased to be 
sacrificed are perhaps but little known. Those en the banks of the 
Thames consist of extensive waterside premises, expensive to make, 
and burthensome to uphold in repair, the ccstof a common single 
dry dock, being about fifteen thousand pounds, and that of a slip 
about three thousand pounds,'the mold loft, sawpits, and other 
buildings, from ten to twenty thousand pounds, in proportion to the 
maguitude of the concern. 

Four or five officers are constantly employed, besides watchmen, 
warders, and labourers, amounting to about ten men, besides from 
forty to fifty apprentices ; this forms the establishment, and must 
be maintained at the builder's expence at all times ; but when the 
yard has an average proportion of work, the number of men em- 
ployed, including artificers and labourers, is upwards of two hundred, 
and in many cases fiveor six hundred, in proportion to the emergency. 
The apprentices are allowed by the builcer to be taken into the yard, 
to assist the widows and indigent workmen who have boys upon 
their hands, and have no other means of maintaining them ; these 
Jads are paid in proportion to what they earn, and ‘thas having a 
constant stimulus to industry and exertion, soon form a very efficient 
class of useful intelligent men, who incases of great difficulty, and 
extreme danger, are more to be relied on for acting in concert (when 
the will goes with the deed) than any other set of men who can be 
procured. ‘The coustant habit they are in of working and carrying 
together, and assisting each other, and the nature of their employ- 
ment, render them both strong and active, and it not being the practice, 
as it isin the King’s yards; to use horses, the whole of the component 
parts of the ship is carried on the shoulders of the men ; and were it 
not for that determined spirit (which nothing bat long habit can give) 
of standing up under the greatest pressure, as long as bones and sinews 
obey the “will, that accidents would be tenfold what they now are ; 
and to those who are unacquainted with the method of doing the work 
of Ship-building ina merchant's yard, the fatigae which a shipwright 
frequently undergoes, would appear incredible. 
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Some persons have no notion of appreciating the different degrees 
of labour, and a stay-maker or ata‘lor, a plaisterer or 2 paper-hanger 
is rated in the scale as high as a shipwright, and deemed worthy of 
as much daily wages, without considering that from the nature of the 
employment of a shipwright, it is only in the prime of life that he 

can hope to make much of his skill and strength ; and yet each in- 
dividu: 1 of the above classes earns more per ‘day than a shipwright, 
and by working under cover is not subject to.the vicissitudes of wea- 
ther, and having a steady engagement is not liable to twenty weeks 
cessation of employment, which has lately beenand is now the case 
with the merchant shipwright, whose only resource is going to sea, 
and thereby subjecting himself all the rest of his life to be i impressed as 
a sea-faring man! His case is indeed a most deplorable one : having 
arrived at the termination of a war in which his exertions have been 
conspicuously useful, for by our naval superiority, numerically as well 
2s heroicaliy, the enemy has long since been beaten off the ocean ; 
yet, as a reward, the shipwright is now thought to be no longer use- 
ful, and is to be cast off an exile and a beggar! 

The apprehensions entertained for these great establishments and 
their numerous hands, are treated, by the Naval Philosophers of the 
new school, as mere idle chimeras, calculated to alarm the weak, but 
not toconvince the wise. If the pressure of business during war has 
called from their usual empioyments millwrights, wheelwrights, house 
carpenters, joiners, all who could handle an axe, an adze, or an au- 
gre, they, it is supposed, may, when no longer wanted, fall back 

into their old ranks, if they find that others have fixed themselves in 
their places: the projector presents no remedy or alternative. The 
Shipbuilders, if their capital is unemployed, may seek to gain busi- 
ness, it is said, ty doing a great portion of work at alowprice. The 
artizan, it is affirmed, cannot migrate: America has more ship- 
Wrights than can find employment; and France more ships than she 
can man, 

Were not these things seriously set down, it would be difficult to 
believe that they had. entered into the human mind as teasons ona 
grave and important subject. If America is really so indifferent 
about seducing English subjects into the snare of citizenship, much 
injustice is done to her by.tnose who have animated Great Britain to 
the present just and truly national war. If France has no need of 
shipwrights, she has been long and grossly calumniated by those who 
have affirmed that her present navy, such as it is, has been produced 
by the enforced service of all who could, and many who could not, 
handle the tools they were commanded to work with. 

The evil deprecated by the ship-builders is more extensive, and of 
more general import, than the temporary desertion of their workmen. 
A momentary want might point out the means of a permanent 
supply ; they fear such a diminution in the causes of employing their 
men, as w ilt occasicn the trade itself to be considered as one capable 
of affording permanent subsistence only to a few, will prevent it 
from beirg the proper mean for the engagement of a large capital, and 
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by confining hope, prevent that useful enterprise, which in every art, 
leads to the highest degrees of perfection. 

And at what time is this to be attempted? Just then when govern- 
ment, sensible of the advantage to be derived from the union of sci- 
ence with manual skill and corporeal industry, have determined to 
deiive from study, and philosophical investigation, all that can be 
obtained toward the perfection of ship-building. On this head, a 
principal opponent ot the ship-buliders furnishes a curious and valuable 
piece of information. ‘* By the King’s Order in Council, Sept. 20, 
1809,"" he says, ‘‘a superior class of shipwrights’ apprentices has 
been established at the dock-yard of Portsmouth. It consists of 
twenty-five young men of liberal education, who, before admittance, 
must be examined by the professor of the royal naval college, and 
the instractor in the theory ef naval architecture. Their mornings 
are passed in the study of mathematics and mechanics, and in the 
application of them to naval architecture; in drawing the different 
parts of a ship, and making complete draughts and plans. The 
remainder of tbe day is emp! loyed under the master shipwright J in the 
mould-foft, and in all the various kini’s of manual labour connected 
with ship-building, as well as in the management and conversion of 
timber, so as to make them fully acquainted with the detail of the 
duties of a practical shipwright. ‘The last year of their apprenticeship 
is to be served at sea, to afford them an opportunity of acquiring some 
practical knowledge in the steering, sailing, trimming, and ballast. 
ing: during w hich the order directs, they shall mess with the officers, 
and be treated, i in all respects, as gentlemen.’ Nothing can be move 
judicious than such an establishment; and, we understand, that a 
number of young men of the highest promise have already been 
entered ; among whom we may hope for future surveyors of the navy, 
who will excel the French in the science of naval architecture, as 
much as our shipwrights, at present, surpass theirs in the practice of 
the art.” 

May all such wishes be realized to their fullest extent! British 
talent wants only proper direction, and properemploy, to defy the 
rivalship of the proudest opponent; and, considering that it proceeds 
from the pen of an enemy, the praise in the concluding part of the 
extract is of no inconsiderable value. But should the project, at pre- 
sent so zealously pursued, succeed to the desired extent, there is every 
reason to apprehend that tuture surveyors of the navy will have few 
British shipwrights to enlighten with their knowledge, or guide by 
their judgment. 

The fashionable air of raillery assumed by the opponents of the 
English Ship-builders, renders the use of some arguments rather diffi- 
calt. An enumeration, derived froma very old and popular author, 
of the various trades which derive benefit from the equipment of ships, 
has furnished some topics of merriment. It was never meant to be 
said, that the measure now so eagerly pressed could ruin all these, 
but soine will feel it most sensibly, and even vitally. 


The removal of the building of ships for the East India Company to 
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the continent of Asia, will not only affect those persons immediately 
concerned in their building and equipment, but every lavdbolder 
throughout the empire. The constant and uniform demand for timber 
has been hitherto chiefly owing to the East India ships being built in 
England, and the useful competition in the timber trade, which that 
measure has occasioned, bas encouraged the proprietors of land, by the 
certainty of a realy sale, to promote the growth of timber generally 
throughout Great Britain. But should the transfer of building ships 
for the East India Company to India Jeave the ageats of government 
the only purchasers in the timber market, then the grower of that 
article, being entirely at their mercy, will find the value of timber 
considerably depreciated. Oak timber being no longer in perpetual 
demand, will not bear a sufficient price to render it an immediate 
object of attention, and thus, from ihe very methods adopted, to 
prevent an imaginary evil, a real scarcity will be produced. 

The ruin of the Ship-builders seems to be contemplated with 
triumph, as an act of justice, rather then with compassion, as one 
ofhardship. Their interests are too worthless to be weighed in the 
scale by those who decree their destruction; bat however harsh this 
judgment may seem, the evil which wili befal them will be wide- 
spreading and general. Their interests are connected with the interest, 
safety, and glory, of the State, and the circumstances of the country 
demand that a strict and fostering attention should be paid to the 
well-being of a manufacture whicli cannot, without the most immi- 
nent danger, be suffered to Janguish in neglect, and fall into decay. 
Experience has shewn bow important are the exertions of the private 
builders ; the events which have already occurred, may be again pro- 
duced by time and accident; and were Britainreducedto depend for her 
navy on the supplies to be derived from distant settlements, and from 
artificers whose prompt exertions she could not ensure, an age not far 
distant might see her attempting in vain to raise the Trident she could 
no longer wield, and fruitlessly endeavouring to reanimate those 
energies which bave hitherto astonished and coutrouled the world, 





Southey’s Carmen Triumphale, and the Edinburgh Review. 
To the Evitor, 
Sir, 

The extracts lately inserted in your work, from the notes to Mr. 
Southey’s Carmen Triumphale, must have excited some curiosity in 
your readers, to know how the editor of the Review, to which those 
notes refer, could detend himself against so powerful an attack. To 
me, I own, it appeared, that silence would have been his safest po- 
licy. The terrible manner, in which (to use a pugilistic phrase) he 
had been punished by the laureat, reminded me of the contest be- 
tween Ulysses and Irus; and I thought, that having felt one 
blow of the weighty fist, he would have had little appetite for ano- 
ther. However, I perceive, by the last number of the review, which 
is Just put into my hand, that he has again cited Mr. Southey to his 
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bir, to answer for the offence of poetic composition ; for you must 
necessarily bave observed, Sir, that in the eyes of the northern 
critic, al] authorship is a species of petit treason. His motto is 
Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. He, of course, acts the 
part of the police magistrate of Parnassus bimself, and assigns to every 
writer, in prose or verse, the character of the culprit. Where such 
is the spirit of judicial investigation, we can easily anticipate the sen- 
tence. Justice Midas, you know, condemned Apollo himself to 
transportation. . 

The reviewer sets out by declaring, that ‘ if the Laureat bad been 
coatented with getting upan ode of the ordinary lengih, and had 
printed it, ta quiet way, in the newspapers,” he would have let 
him off gently ; but, a/as! the wicked bard has ventured to appear 
in quarto,” and infandum dictu ! ‘* with aotes !!" Hincille lacryme. 
The notes, the terrible notes, could not suffer the conscience of this 
virtuous An eloto sleep ; and accordingly, with all due solemnity, 
he proceeds to examine into the offence. 

The poem itself was sufficiently culpable. It told “ the old story of 
the warin the Peninsula.” One can easily anderstand, why the old 
story should so much disagree with the Reviewer's stomach. Besides, 
** itabused the French,” and that ‘fina dullstyle” If one were 
to hint that the French had ever end anon been bepraised, in a style 
at least as dull, it would amount to no more than the figure of speech 
called in rhetoric a Tu guoqgue ; and ofter all, de gustilus non est dis- 
putandum, Some people will find ail censure of our national enemy, 
a mighty dall thing; and some wil! not be able to discover why he 
should always be extolled; but one little errer of the Reviewers it 
seems proper to notice. By the words France, and the French, he ins 
variabiy means nobody but Buonaparte and his adherents. Now this, 
in some measure, detracts from that universality of application, which, 
I doubt not, the learned gentleman would desire his theorems to pos- 
sess. Beit known to lim. that there are a great many Frenchmen, 
who detest Buonapaiie; nay, who bave even shaken off his yoke; 
and ] do not find, that Mr. Southey has at ail abused them for it. 
On the contrary, it is manifest, that in this very poem, he has done 
what in him Jay to prompt them toso manly and honourable a mea- 
sure. 

The Reviewer having decided on ‘he ‘‘ meanness of the materials 
of the poem,” it was a thing of course that he should censure ‘* the 
poorness of iis execution ;” and he has certainly fallen on a mode of 
proving a part of his accusation, no less ingenious, than candid, Ta 
order to demonstrate that the poem is prosaic, he ex officio changes it 
into plain prose; that is to say, he prints it as such ; and, in some 
instances, even helrs the transmutation by a change of the very 
words. I have heard of a pious person, who, thinking metre a very 
wicked thing, took the pains to divest Paradise Lost of that orna- 
ment. His work began, somewhat in this way: ‘‘ O heavenly spirit, 
relate the first disobedience of man, and his tasting the forbidden 
fruit.” The motive of this pious transposer was, perhaps, more 
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respectable, than that of the critic ; but his labour was about as fool- 
ish. Nevertheless, after all that the latter has done to mar the beauty 
and grandeur of Mr.’Southey’s numbers, | think one may yet distin- 
guish in these mangled passages the disjectt memhbra poete. Sure l 
am, that if the metamorphosed stanzas are to be denominated prose, 
they are some of the best prose I ever read in the Edinburgh Review. 

It will be seen with half an eye, that whether the stanzas are poe- 
tical or prosaic, it was not they, but the notice, which procured Mr. 
Southey the honour of so early a notes. The editor thinks those 
notes were intended to have made hiin angry, and to have made him 
ridiculous. He assures us they have not made him angry; and we 
are bound to believe a gentleman on his own word : but yet I cannot 
help calling to mind on this occasion a humurous character in a well- 
known play. Ido not say that Sir Fretful Plogiary conducts the 
Review in question: but I am somewhat inclined to suspect it. He 
is ** afraid,” too, that the learned author will be held to have failed 
in making him ridiculous. [am afraid not. I think ridicule neces- 
sarily results from the contrast of pompous pretensions with mean and 
despicable performance. The Edinlurgh Review is clearly neither 
more nor Jess than a political pamphlet, set on foot with the express 
purpose of writing up a certain set of doctrines. To do the authors 
justice, they have pursued their task with considerable ability of a 
particular kind, with thorough consistency, and with unshaken per- 
severance. Iam even willing to allow, that until within these two 
years, they have really led the political opinions of a pretty nume- 
rous class of society. They gave out, that their studies were profound ; 
and they obtained credit from many who had neither leisure, nor in- 
clination, to sound their depth. Nay, do they not stil] hold out the sama 
profession? ‘‘ For our own parts,” say they, ‘* when we are seriously 
occupied with the destinies of Europe, or of mankind.’ —Is there any 
thing wanting to this mysterious and weighty phraseology, but a black 
cat, a white wand,and a long beard, to make them pass for political con- 
jurers ? After a long course of such solemnity, after a series of ora- 
cular predictions, after repeated appeals to the exact accomplishment 
of what they had foretold ; it is really rather a hard measure to their 
credulous followers, to turn round with a trite remark on “ fallible 
beings who deal in the hazardous trade of political predictions :” it is 
really too much to find fault with Mr. Southey, for having “ taken 
pains to pore over their political speculations for four or five years 
back.” I think, too, it is using their publisher somewhat unfairly, 
who has been at the pains to reprint their formal numbers, in order 
to make a library work of 20 volumes, which the edax vetustas, that 
so soon contemns other reviews to oblivion, may not be able to injure. 
Vain labour! if the editor himself forbids us to look back beyond 
the current year; if he aims but to rival the ingenious Mr. Moore ; 
in short, if his prophesies are only made to be believed, but not to 
be fulfilled. 

But, says the Reviewer, humanum est errare—diquando dormitat Ho- 
merus, the passages selected by Mr. Southey are ‘ insulated passages,” 
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gleaned with incredible industry from the vast mass of our works. 
Mr. Southey ‘‘ thinks” they have been contradicted by subsequent oc- 
currences. They contain some ‘‘ supposed errors,” and it possibly 
may be true, ‘‘ that the course of events has not corresponded in ail 
respects with what we at one time considered as probable.” No, Sir, 
this is not Mr. Southey’s objection. His objection is, that the Re- 
viewer is wrong fofo ceelo, necessarily wrong, wrong in every joint and 
member of his political system (at least as faras regards foreign po- 
litics) , and that it is for this reason, that his predictions have been 
falsified, not in this or that mipute particular, but in their uniform te- 
nour, and whole result. This, Sir, I say Mr. Southey has proved, 
He has proved it as tothe war in general, as to Russia, Germany, 
Portugal, Spain. Would any one desire a more satisfactory proof of 
the hollowness of any system ? Canany one conceive the reputation 
of an established work to be more completely overset, or in fewer 
words ? 

The Reviewer at first ‘‘ declines to vindicate” the opinions ex- 
pressed in the passages selected by Mr. Southey; but immediately 
afterwards he bethinks himself, that on the subject of Spain a little 
argument may yet be maintained, and, though he will not descend 
to ‘a dull repetition of events which happened there several years 
ago” (viz. in 1808 and the following years, not quite out of the his- 
torical statute of limitations, one would think), yet he boldly ven- 
tures to assert, that he “retains his original opinion” with respeet to 
the Spaniards. It is here, Sir, that I desireto meet him. I will not 
allow him to dwell on “ insulated passages” or on insulated points 
in ‘* the old story of the war inthe Peninsula.” I say his original 
opinion of that war was fundamentally erroneous, and at every stage 
of it his views were those of a shallow and incapable politician, nar- 
row iu the grasp of his intellect, and dead to the best feelings of the 
human heart. It required no “ incredible industry” in Mr. Southey to 
collect proofs of the rashness and ignorance of this blind leader of 
the blind; but on a reperusal of the Edinburgh Review, (if the 
Editor will not be offended, that his works should receive a second 
reading, any person may easily trace its consistency inerror. Ishball 
take up the examination atthe commencement of the Spanish war 
in 1808. When that glorious flame burst forth, which cheered every 
truly British heart with rapture, it would have been impossible for 
any public writer, or for any man, in any society in this country, to 
have avowed himself hostile or indifferent to its success. Certainly 
the Edinburgh Reviewers did not dothis. They with some parade 
set forth the justice of the Spanish cause, and the ardour and enthu- 
siasm of the peeple ; but then they artfully contrived to throw a wet 
blanket over cur hopes by the following judicious remarks :— ‘‘' To 
all this we must unhappily oppose, the French army directed by the 
French Calinet.” ‘* The enemy is at the head of half a million of 
the best soldiers in the world’ ‘* This tremendous engine it is, 
which, we own, does appal us.”—*‘* We dread the issue.”—** Our 
apprehensions greatly predominate.”"—‘* The sounder opinion seems 
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to be, that the Spaniards will be defeated.”"— In a few months the 
fortunes of France will have prevailed, over the most righteous 
cavse that ever nixed the attention of mankind.” Sach was the 
animating encouragement with which the attempt to liberate a great 
country was gre eted, in its outset, by these heroic worshippers of free- 
dom and patriotism! Let us not overlook the incidental compliment 
to our brave army—but that was to be expected. They were perio- 
dical jourvalists, and therefore they had never heard of Fgypt or 
Maida; they were Scotchmen, and therefore they knew not the names 
of Stuart and Abercrombie. If the army wasdepreciated, the govern- 
ment could hardly expect to escape that oblique sarcasm, so conge- 
nial to the taste of the writers in question. ‘‘ If we could but see,” 
said they, ‘* any of the vices or follies of old Governments creeping 
into the French military system, we should be infinitely comforied,— 
bat, alas! the dynasty of Buonaparte is yet too fresh for such blun- 
ders as these.”” What will the Reviewers now say to tbe talent at 
blundering, from which a tyrant and an usurper is so naturally and so 
necessarily exempt ? 

Such were the sentiments in Jaly, 1808; but before the Review 
for October appeared, the glorious triumph of Baylen had mken 
place, and a large army of ‘‘ the best soldiers in the world” had sur- 
rendered to the despised.insurgents. Still the Reviewers (who ip 
July had delivered an opinion that ‘‘in a few months,” the fortunes 
of France would prevail) persisted in saying ‘‘ we can discover no 
good cause for changing that opinion.” Still they ridiculed ‘‘ the ro- 
mantic hopes of the English nation.’ Still. they spoke, with awe, 
of that ‘* consummate statesman,” Buonaparte. Still they in- 
dulged in ‘‘ melancholy forebodings that the combat would lead to the 
subjugation of the most gallant people in the world.” ‘* Whether Fer- 
dinand or Charles be the Monarch,” said they, ‘‘ we care not; or 
whether (with elegant allusion to our own royal family,) a new stock 
be brought from Germany fora breed.” ‘ That Buonaparte will al- 
timately succeed is highly probable.” “Think you that he ever 
doubts of success?” Then again they raved of his ‘* constant, 
steady, and masterly policy ;" so different from what it would have 
been “ if bis couns:}lors had been taken from the English political 
easte;"* in which case, as they judiciously observed, he would take 
care to make war without the shadow of a pretext, and would put 
himself clearly in the wrong before all Europe. 

The Jatter months of 1808 saw Buonaparte himself enter Spain, 
and advanceto Madrid. ‘This was sufficient for the Reviewers: ‘ It 
is now obvious to any man of common understanding,” said they, in 
the Review for January, 1809, “‘ that events have more than justified 
our worst forbaudings, aud that the curtain is about to drop on the long 
and disastrous tragedy of continental subjugation.” 

The Review tor April, 1809, had been preceded by the retreat of 
Sir Joho Moore, and the embarkation at Corunna, Then it was, 
that the Reviewers began to chuckle. Then they prided themselves on 
their superior wisdom. Then they (who are now so sore on the sub- 
ject of political prediction) boldly cast in the teeth of their adversa- 
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ries the strict and literal accomplishment of their sinistrous oracles. 
But let us hear their own words, ‘*‘ When we first brought this in- 
teresting subject under consideration, the country was in such a tu- 
mult of hopes and expectations, that the small voice of reason had 
no chance of being heard.” After some compassionating remarks on 
the folly of the ‘‘ deluded people of England,” and some congra- 
tulations on their being ‘‘ at length awakened,” the self-complacent 
writer adds :—** For ourselves, we have unbappi ily too good a defence 
in the events that verified our predictions."—They gravely remark, that 
“* the Spirit of the Spanish people, however enthusiastic and universal, 
was in its nature uncertain and short lived,” and that it was ‘‘Jikely to 
go out, of itself ;” and lastly, they “ repeat the melancholy truth, that 
very little hopes remains of Spain being liberated from the yoke of 
the savage invader.” 

Still the persevering Spaniar Is maintained the contest, and still the 
unteachable British nation would not be croaked out of a steady ad- 
herence to the Spanish cause. This brings us to Juiy 1809, when 
the Reviewers in good round terms thus censured our national policy, 
** [t would be blood- thirty and cruel ip us to foment petly insurrections, 
after the only contest is over, from which any good can spring in the 
present unfortunate state of affairs.” —** France has conquered Europe. 
This is the melancholy truth. Shut our eyes to it as we may, there 
can beno doubt about the matter. For the present, peace and sulmission 
must be the lot of the vanquished!" Noble, heioic, glorious, resolution ! 
Truly worthy of an Edinburgh Reviewer! Mr. Southey has made 
one extract from this Number of the Work, which I shall trouble you 
with transcribing, merely for the sake of showing what a lucky hit, a 
foreboding politician may sometimes make. ‘* It would be as chime- 
rica! to expect a mutiny among the vassal states of France, as amony 
the inhabitants of Nantes and Bourdvaur.” In the same spirit, the 
Keviewers, in October, 1809, made themselves very merry at the 
idea of Lord W. Bentinck’s having been really directed to convert mea- 
sures for an invasion of the South of France, to be performed by the 
combined armies of England and Spain!” All which was of course 
numbered among the * frantic hopes of the British Cabinet. 

In January, 1810, they asked scornfully, Is it allowed as to hope 
that Spain may yet be delivered; or that any co-operation of our's can 
do more than aggravate her subjugation? They admitted that there 
had been among the Spaniards ‘‘ a deep-rooted national antipathy, a 
violent hatred of the French’ —bat that ‘‘ this feeling was sure to 
wear away, after producing some transient bursts of indignation.” 

In the course of this year came the ever-memorable campaign, 
which raised the name of Wellington to the first rank iu military 
annals. It was after the flight of Massena trom Portugal, that ihe 
Reviewers, in May, 1811, said, ** It is glorious for the Spaniards 
that it should be a doult whether they will sink or swim.” Io August 
of the same year they began to cant about our ‘* unprofitable laurels.” 
And even duwn to July, 1812, we find them loudly exclaiming ‘* let 
us hear no more objections to a Buonapuarie ruling in Spain.” 
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I have now, Sir, followed up these writers, until the moment 
when their hero crossed the unpropitious Rubicon of his glories. At 
this point, I take my leave of them, with a word of admonition, 


which, [ trust, will prove not unseasonable. I have sufficiently 
shewn that they are consistent, I am willing to believe them sincere 
—to what then do I attribute their egregious and even Jaughable mis- 
takes? Simply to an utter ignorance of the human mind, and espe- 
cially of their own minds. Whilst Cato gave his little senate laws, he 
forgot that he was but Cato, a poor, short-sighted erring mortal. Whilst 
the Edinburgh Reviewers sit in fancied state, delivering their melan- 
choly truths, and sad forebodings ore rofundo ; 
As who should say I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth let no dog bark ; 

they forget, that politics are not to be learntby rote, like a school-boy's 
lesson ; that something more goes to the making of a statesman than 
a flippant style, aconfident tone, or a string of threadbare sarcasms 
against men in power; but above all (and oh! more lamentable than 
all!) they forget, that the fate of empires, the rise and fall of nations, 
man’s true greatness and his wholesome liberty, depend not on one 
engine of power, however mighty, nor on the word ofa single tyrant, 
however artful ; but on the springs of action which pervade the minds 
of a whole people ; or on that cold, creeping, slavish apprehension of 
distant dangers, which it has been the constant labour of the Reviewers 
to inculcate. Nothing can show a more thorough incompetency to 
the task of guiding the public judgment, than their distinct and re- 
peated admission, that the Spahish people entertained a national anti- 
pathy, a violent hatred agatnst the French, that this feeling was en- 
thusiastic, was universal ; and yet that it was in its nature uncertain 
end short-lived, that it would produce only transient bursts of indig- 
nation, andthen would go out, of itself. Yet of such contradictory and 
inconsistent stuff as these are all the opinions of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, on foreign politics, composed. I have confined myself, for the 
present, to the Spanish question ; but there is just the same flippancy, 
and just the same absurdity, in what is said of Russia, of Germany, 
of France itself, and of its destinies and dynasties. However, I have, 
perhaps, said enough to convince most of your readers that Mr. Southey 
had no great difficulty in collecting the ‘* supposed errors” of the Re- 
viewers, and thatthe latter would in future act wisely by declining 
** the hazardous trae of political prediction ;” and under this impress- 


sion, I beg to subscribe myself your humble servant, 
PISO. 
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BAPTISMAL DOUBTS. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Sir, 
Your very elaborate investigation, and I think just view, of the case 


of Mr. Wickes, and the determination of Sir John Nicholl, induce 
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me to request your attention to my own case, and to hope for the advice 
of some of your able correspondents as to my future proceedings. 
[ am a graduate of one of the English universities, and wish to offer 
myself a candidate for espiscopal ordination: but upon collecting my 
papers for that purpose, I have met with an unexpected difficulty in 
not being able to find an entry of my baptism in the register of the 
parish where [ was born, and in which [I still reside, After much 
research and inquiry, I found that my moiher, a very good woman, 
but who divided her attendance between the church and meeting 
house, with a partial leaning to the latter, had procured my baptism by 
the Presbyterian minister, in whose register I am formally enrolled. Now, 
Sir, how am Ito be considered either as churchman or christian ? 
Am I admissible to the ministry of the established church? Or 
what can I doto become so? Asa member of the university, I of 
course have frequently received the sacrament according to the forms 
of the church ; I was also confirmed by a bishop at a proper age. I 
have never been at a meeting house, nor held religious communion 
out of the pale of the church to whose articles I conscientiously sub- 
scribe. Your early advice in this, I assure you, real dilemna, will 
confer a substantial benefit upon, Sir, 
Your constant Reader, 
April Ath, 1814, NONDESCRIPT. 





In answer to our correspondent's inquiry, we beg leave to observe, 
that there appears to us to be a very easy mode of attaining his object. 
Let him present himself mow at the baptismal font, and then every 
existing obstacle will be removed. We see.no objection to this pro- 
ceeding; but we invite the attention of our classical readers to the sub- 
ject, who, we doubt not, will indicate a better remedy, if such is 
to be found.—Eprror. 








——— 
Transubstantiation palpably refuted, 

A gentleman was recently tempted to embrace the errors of popery, 
and leaving his wife and family, and all the cares of this world, sought 
consolation and satisfaction among the members of a monastic institu- 
tion. His wife, after fruitless attempts to recover her husband, at 
length obtained an interview with him and his spiritual confessors, and 
consented to receive the mass, stipulating on one only condition, that 
she might be permitted to make the wafers. On the evening before 
the celebration, she desired a conference with one of the holy fathers, 
expressing some scruples of conscience, which she begged him to 
remove. ‘The wafers, which she had prepared, were purposely laid 
onthe table, and attracted the notice of the father, who objected to 
the colour, ‘* ‘(hey are only arsenic,” said the convert ; ‘‘ arsenic !” 
replied the monk, with the atmost consternation ; ‘* arsenic!” ** Yes, 
if what you teach is truth, they will do no harm: your prayer of 
consecration will immediately change them into the body of Christ.” 
The menk renounced his proselyte, and the wife recovered her 
husband. 

April 21, 1814. C. E. H. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 





Heaven be praised, at last, our predictions have been ferified, out 
hopes and expectations have been fulfilled, and our most ardent wishes 
have experienced the most complete gratification. Paris ba» been entered 
by the allies, Buonaparte has been dethroned, Jacobinism has receives 
its death wound, and the ‘* stupendous monument of human wisdom,” 
so bepraised by the Foxites, so revered by the New Whigs, has been 
levelled with the dust. Yes,the French Revolution, that fertile cause 
of every thing base. dishonourabie, and destructive of human happi- 
ness, of human comfort, of religious and of social order, has termi- 
nated, iu the only way in which it could terminate—in the restoration 
of the House of Bourbon to the throne of France. Our readers will 
do us the justice to acknowledge, that, from the first appearance of this 
work, on the very day on which our gallant countryman, Nexson, 
won the memorable battle of the Nile, to the present moment, amidst 
circumstances of the most discouraging naiure, we have uniformly 
maintained that the only means of giving the coup-de-grace to the 
revolutionary spirit, not only in France, but in every part of Europe, 
of extirpating Jacobinism, and of securing an honourable, safe, and 
lasting peace, was the restoration of a legitimate government, in the 
person of Lovis XVIII. It was the deep conviction of this truth, 
in our minds, which led us to condemn the peace of Amiens, and to 
censure the recent negotiations at Chatillon. But while, fearless of 
consequences, and little caring to whom, by a rigid adherence to our 
own principles, we might give offence, we manfully upheld our 
opinion ; we are not ashamed to admit, that both these events have, 
ultimately, been productive of beneficial effects, though, in the Jatter 
instance, consequences have been produced, which were ueither fore- 
seen, nor intended, 

By the peace of Amiens a great portion of the country became 
convinced that nothing deserving the name of peace, nothing par- 
taking of the properties and qualities of real amity and concord, could 
be concluded between the two countries, so long as Napoleone Buo- 
naparte should continue to usurp and exercise supreme and absolute 


power in France; and, from this conviction, the government were 
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enabled to call forth the resources and energies of the state and nation, 
in a greater degree, to a greater extent, than was practicable before 
that period. It, certainly, was a solid advantage, and as such it was 
privately acknowledged by that honourable and upright statesman, the 
late Mr. Windham. The negotiations at Chatillon, which had excited 
the most serious apprehensions in our minds, were so far beneficial, 
as they impressed on the minds of ali the allied powers, the absolute 
impracticability of securing the peace and happiness of Europe while 
Buonaparte remained ruler of France. Previous to these negotia- 
tions, and during their continuance, not the smailest countenance was 
given to the French Royalists, or to the claims and rights of the King 
of France, by the allies. On the contrary, it is perfectly clear, that 
the most serious intention was entertained, and every effort made by 
ihem to give it effect, to conclude another peace with the Corsican 
usurper—for so we nay now be allowed to call him without the risk 
of giving offence to the delicate sensibility of a certain Quarterly 
Reviewer. Lord Castlereagh, it must be confessed, was placed ina 
difficult situation ; for whatever his own wishes, or the desire of the 
British cabinet, might be, and, however, from the high character 
of this country, as the grand instrument of cherishing the principle 
of resistance, and the sentiment of independence, in the subjugated 
or threatened states of Europe, that desire might be entitled to par- 
ticular attention and respect ; it is certain, that Eng!and could not in 
fact, and ought not in policy, singly to oppose and to counteract the 
views and decisions, of all the other members of the great confederacy 
against the existing government of France. The Emperor of Austria, 
too, was placed under circumstances of still greater difficulty ; for, 
though master of his own actions, and having, from the proximity 
of his own dominions, a paramount interest, in curbing the power, 
and in palsying the ambition, of Buonaparte, yet the feelings of a 
father rose in opposition to the wishes of the monarch, and, naturally, 
ied toa kind of temporizing conduct, not more adverse to decisive 
measures, than, generally, unproductive of a fortanate result. To this 
conflict of sentiment may, probably, be ascribed the weak and impo- 
litic declaration at Francfort, and the subsequent negotiations at Cha- 
tillon. Neither of these, it isevident, preduced either the expected, 
or the desired, effect. We are, therefore, more indebted to the obsti- 
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macy of the usurper, than to the consistency, firmness, or wisdom, 
of the allies, for the present auspicious state of things. 

Russia, however, and Prussia, must be exempted from any censure 
which may attach to either the Francfort Manifesto, or the Congress 
of Chatillon ; for to the ultimate success of their plans the active and 
cordial co-operation of Anstria might be necessary; and we can 
easily conceive that it could only be obtained on the express condition, 
that no means should be neglected which could lead to the conclusien 
of what Austria should deem an honourable peace for Europe. Of 
the sentiments of the Russian Emperor and of the Prussian monarch, 
not a doubt can be entertained ; they had been convinced, by woeful 
experience, of the perfect impotence of treaties to bind the faith of 
a wretch who acknowledged no obligations, religious, moral, or poli- 
tical. The throne of the one had been nearly subverted, and his 
independence wholly destroyed, by the restless ambition, and domi- 
neering spirit, of the Corsican; while the dominions of the other hae 
been invaded by his armies, for the avowed purpose of erasing the 
name of Russia from the list of independent monarchies. These Sove- 
reigns, therefore, bad every motive of legitimate resentment, of 
personal security, and of regard for the welfare and happiness of their 
people, to hurl the usurper from his blood-stained throne, and to 
restore a legitimate government to France. It is but justice, too, 
to admit, that their whole conduct, during the late momentous 
conflict, has been in unison with this feeling, and well-calculated 
to secure this object. 

What, under these circumstances, must be thought of the conduct of 
Buonaparte ?~within a month—‘ one short month’—he has had it in 
his power to fix the crown of France upon his head for life, to obtain 
the acknowledgment of his title by all the great powers of Europe, 
and to secure the possession of a greater extent of territory than had 
ever been allowed to the legitimate sovereigns of France. When we 
consider who this individual was, and in what a situation he was now 
placed, the rejection of such an offer seems an act of insanity. 
But, 


Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
Never, surely, did this ancient adage receive a fulier illustration ! 
He has thus wantonly dashed the cup of prosperity from his lips, aud 
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is, in consequence, consigned to that state of solitude and obscu- 
rity, for which nature and birth designed him. Even for this, is 
be indebted to the clemency of the allies, to clemency exceeding 
the celebrated forbearance of Titus, inasmuch as the latter could not 
have been avoided without violation of innocence, and a breach of 
morality ; whereas, the forbearance of the former deprived insulted 


justice of its lawful victint, and secured iupenitent guilt from 


merited punishment. In the island of Elba this criminal exile will 
have ample time, and abundant food, for reflection ; and, if he pos- 
sessed any of the common feelings of our nature, reflection would 
be the severest punishmeuat which guilt could sustain. When prowling 
over this barren spot, encircled by the ocean, his mind might recur 
to scenesof perfidy unexampled, to deeds of horrer and of blood un- 
equalled ; the ghosts of murdered millions; countries laid waste ; 
countless multitudes devoted to wretchedness and mourning ; all vic- 
tims of his insensate and insatiate ambition ; all marked for death 
or desolation by him; might haunt him in his daily walks, disturb 
bis midnight repose, might bring home to his flinty bosom some 
small portion of that corroding anguish, of that cureless misery 
which his merciless hand has so lavishly dealt forth to the inhabitants 
of those countries, which have been overrun by his arms, or which 
have been cursed by his protection. Had Napoleone Buonaparte, for 
his crimes, been brought before a tribunal, composed of all the 
nations in Europe, an unanimous sentence of death must have been 
his lot. There is no one country, in which he might not have been 
tried, convicted, and executed, by a legal process, for the greatest 
of all human crimes, deliberate, cold-blooded, unprovoked, murder. 
We talk not of those wholesale butcheries of his own countrymen, 
by various means, from the autumn of 1795 to Feb. 1814, from the 
massacre of the Parisians at the former period, to the wanton assassi- 
nation of the emigrant nobleman at Laon at the latter ; but of private 
murders—such as those of a D'Encurien, a WRIGHT, a PICHEGRU, 
a Toussaint, and a Patm. Of these the number which he has 
committed, in different countries, almost exceeds calculation. If 
life, then, be really desirable to him, he has abundant cause for gra- 
titude to the combined powers. . 

Two sums widely different haye been stated as the destined ree 
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ward of this man's crimes, as the annual stipend which charity be- 
stows on the wretch to whom charity was ever astranger. It has 
been represented as 25,000). sterling, and as 250,000I. sterling. The 
first istoo much, but the last would be outrageously absurd ; any 
thing more than a mere subsistence, indeed, would be objectionabie, 
in more points of view than one. Bnt, it is needless to pursue the 


Thus has the revolution been terminated with more rapidity than 
marked the movements of its original contrivers ; thus has the re- 
turn from anarchy to order been more expeditious, than the progress 
from order to anarchy ; and thus has the restoration of the legitimate 
government of France been effected with greater unanimity, or, at 
least, with less difficulty, than attended its downfall. Oceans of 
blood, indeed, have been shed during its continuance ; the lawful 
monarch fell the victim of violence and rebellion; his faithful ad- 
herents maintained a long and desperate struggle ; and the usurpation, 
raised by the sword, was supported only by the sword ; but short was 
the conflict which preceded the disgrace of the usurper, and blood- 
less was the counter-revolution which drove him into exile. 

The conduct of the Prince Regent, during the whole of these 
momentous transactions, has been above all praise. Uniform in 
his wish, and steady to his purpose, be has seen his arms crowned 
with success, in every quarter ; and has enjoyed the more amiable 
gratification of rescuing a virtuous, but persecuted, monarch from 
unmerited exile and a private station; and, after soothing him in the 
hour of calamity, has now witnessed his restoration to his throne and 


country ;~-a restoration effected, in a great-degree, by the strict 


adherence of his Royal Highness to those principles, and to that policy 
which his venerable father had pursued during the whole of his reign. 
The attention, the honour, paid to Louis the X VIIIth, previous to his 
departure from this country, not only by the Prince Regent, but by 
ali classes and descriptions of people, was most creditable to the 
natio, and will, we feel persuaded, create a disposition in the 
King of France and his immediate advisers, to preserve the strictest 
amity, and the best understanding, with England. This cordial recep- 
tion of Louis the XVIIIth, together with his restoration, marks 
the ultimate TRIUMPH OF ANTIJACOBINISM, demonstrates the pre- 
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valence of those conservative principles which this work has con- 
stantly promulgated, and which, indeed, it was established to main- 
tain and uphold ; of those principles which that illustrious statesman, 
Mr. Pitt, made the rule of his conduct, and the guide of his policy. 

Happy, indeed, supremely happy, must that great and good man 
have been, had it pleased a gracious Providence to prolong his exist- 
ence to the present auspicious period! Happy to see his counci!s wisely 
followed, his policy steadily pursued, by the son of bis sovereign ; 
most happy to see them productive of their /egitimate effects—of those 
effects which he so confidently predicted! Yes, this would have 
been a glorious reward for all his political labours, for all the eminent 
services which he rendered to his native country, and, through her, 
to Europe. Yes, Europa HAS BEEN SAVED BY THE EXAMPLE OF 
ENGLAND ;—AND ENGLAND HAS REAPED THE SIGNAL REWARD OF 
PERSEVERANCE IN THE CAUSE OF ViRTUB, OF HONOUR, AND OF 
JUSTICE. 

We «re not disposed to analyse too closely, or to criticise too se- 
verely, the hasty sketch of a new Constitution which the senate of 
France has predaced for the acceptance of the nation. We do not 
like the source whence this offspring of precipitation has sprung ; we 
could have wished that no decisive step of this nature had preceded 
the re-establishment and return of the King. It wears a revolutionary 
aspect. The new code is chiefly remarkable for the extreme selfish- 
ness of ifs parents, displayed, most disgustingly, in its principal fea- 
tures. The senate, it is known, received a certain stipend, payable 
out of particular crown lands appropriated to that specific object. 
These lands, by a vote of their own, which they have incorporated 
into the Constitution, are converted into freeholds vested in them and 
their heirs for ever! And this act is rendered more glaring by their 
limitation of their own members, which confines the number of 
senators to two hundred; now the present senators amount to one hun- 
dred and thirty, and these having monopolized all the property destined 
for the pay of the whole senate, the old nobility and others who may 
become members of the senate, will be either left without a salary, 
or must have one provided out of other funds. But this is not our 
greatest objection to the selfish regulation in question. Its constitu- 
tional defect, and its political tendency, aggravate its selfishness in a 
very high degree; for it will be immediately seen, that the old sena- 
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tors, who were created by Buonaparte, have secured by it a constant 
majority in their own house. 

We were sory also to observe, that no exceptions were made to the 
general amnesty ;—that amnesty was certainly wise, politic, and in- 
deed, necessary ; but surely it would have not been unwise, nor impo- 
jitic, nor, to us at least, does it appear, unnecessary, to except, from 
its application those persons who voted for the execution of Louis 
XVIth; of whom, we believe, about twenty remain in the senate 
and legislative body. Such an exception might easily have been sug- 
gested by the allied powers ; it was a tribute due, as well to humanity, 
as to justice; and they would have found an apt precedent for such 
conduct, in the events of the restoration of CHARLES THR SECOND, 
in this country. The regicides were then exeepted fram the general 
amnesty, and such of them as did not escape from the kingdom, paid 
the just forfeit of their crimes on the gallows. Their trials have been 
preserved for the edification of futufe ages. Bat, possibly, it might 
be thought improper to attack minor culprits, after suffering the great 
criminal to escape; we will not investigate the merits of such revo- 
lutionary casuistry ; it seems, however, to us, that the new govern- 
ment have not wholly rejected the doctrine of proscription; for the 
Carpinat Maury has been sent out of the kingdom. Now, though 
none can condemn more strongly than ourselves, the cardinal’s base 
prostitution of his sacred office to the venal adulation of the most 
atrocious of criminals ; though none ean more despise the jesuitical 


sophistry* by which he sought to justify his apostacy, in becoming the 


creature and the eulogist of Buonaparte; we cannot forget his intrepid 
defence of the monarchy against the early maniacs of the revolution, 
a defence which Louis X VI. acknowledged with gratitude, in a letter 
prefixed to the cardinal’s book upon eloquence ; and which procured 
for hima also the rank which he now holds in the church of Rome. 





* The cardinal argued thus—lI supported monarchical France, and 
opposed republican France; because I was attached to monarchy and 
hated republicanism; when Buonaparte, therefore, destroyed the 
republic, and restored a monarchy, I again attached myself to France ! 
The reign of an individual, then, was all that the cardinal cared for ; 
whether that individual was an usurper, or a lawful sovereign ; cela 
jut ctort egal! 
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Certainly we must contemplate such a man with very diiferent feel- 
ings from those which the Abbé Sieyes, with his atrocious ** La mort 


et sans phrase,” excites in our bosoms, We cannot, for the life of us, 
perceive the justice of consigning the first to banishment, and of suf- 
fering the last to remain in the senate. This is a distinction of so 
extraordinary a nature that we cannot comprehend either its motive 
or its object. 

There are writers in this country who praise the excellence of the 
new French Constitution for no other reason than because it bears a 
striking resemblance, in form, toour own. ‘There cannot bea great- 
er error committed in the science of politics, than the assumption 
that because a constitution is good for one country, it must, of neces- 
sity, be good for another. It has always, on the contrary, been cons 
sidered, by the ablest writers on the theory of Constitutions, that in 
framing a Constitution for a state, attention should be paid to habits, 
disposition, and climate; and experience has proved, that different 
forms and modes of government are requisite to promote the happi- 
ness, prosperity, and good order, of different nations. Hence it is, 
that we have rarely, if ever, seen two Constitutions perfectly similar 
in all their leading features. And, surely, it will not be contended, 
in the present day, that the degree of civil liberty which is compatible 
with order, and necessary to the happiness of a people of sober ha- 
bits, and reflecting minds, would be productive of equally beneficial 
effects on a light, frivolous, and mutable nation. We will not apply 
our principle, nor yet carry our remarks, at present, to a greater 
extent ; they are here urged merely by way of caution. 

The allies have acted with commendable consistency, as well in 
putting an immediate stop to hostilities, as in settling the preliminary 
bases of peace. Those bases are such as we ever wished to see 
established, in treating with the legitimate King of France. It is 
proper that he should enjoy the same degree of power, and the same 
extent of territory, as were possessed by Louis the Sixteenth; and 
these are obviously secured to him by what we should consider as the 
preliminary treaty of peace. We hope that Lord Castlereagh will 
not return to England until he has concluded the definitive treaty, 


which, though simple in its principle, must necessarily be compli- 
cated in its provisions, as it must embrace a variety of important ob- 
jects. We trust that the future connection between the two coun- 
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tries will be formed on such a broad basis of reciprocal advantage, as 
will leave no room for discoutent, or jealousy, in either, but which, 
on the contrary, will lead to the establishment of perfect harmony, 
sincere amity, and lasiing concord. A new era has arisen ; Europe 
has received a most awful lesson ; she has escaped a tremendous dan- 
ger; and, in gratitude to tiat Providence which has, afier so long 
and so painful a struggle, ounce more seated them firmly on their 
throues, the different sovereigns ought to dismiss a}] former jealousies, 
and unite henceforth, with sincerity and cordiality, in promoting the 
happiness of their subjects, in maintaining a good understanding with 
each other, aud in perpetuating the peace of the world, 

It is much to be lamented, that the government of Paris did not 
take earlier and more effective means of, communicating the intelli- 
gence of the counter-revolution to their armies in the south. By 
the exercise of due diligence in this respect, a great and use- 
Jess effusion of blood would have been prevented. At Toulouse 
and at Bayonne, though our armies have acquired fresh glory, 
and our brave commanders have closed their gallant achieve- 
ments in the field with a fresh harvest of laurels, still the loss of so 
many valuable lives, under such circumstances, is deeply to be de- 
plored. 

But for the unprincipled conduct of Mr. Madison, England might, 
at last, repose upon her laurels, and enjoy the grateful fruits of her 
honourable perseverance, Great in conscious integrity, greater still 
in the esteem, and confidence, and gratitude of emancipated - Eu-, 
rope, she has attained the pinnacle of honest fame ; and will, we 
trust, when she shall have chastised the perfidious government, of 
Washington, and reduced Mr. Madison to a level with bis master, 
enjoy, in a solid aad permanent peace, the best and only legitimate 
object of war. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. M. is informed, that since the year 1798, when the first num- 
ber of this Review appeared, both paper and printing have been 
nearly doubied in price ;—tbat the Appendix has never contained, 
for obvious reasons, the same quantity of matter as the other num- 
bers; that eaeh number now contains more matter than any pamph- 
let which sells for five shiliings ;—and that the article to which he 
specifically objects, was inserted at the express request of some of 
our constant readers.—We cannot enter into further particulars here, 
or we flatter ourselves we could easily remove the doubis of our 
Correspondent, 


































